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THE 


LILY YEAR BOOK 
1949 


This contains interesting articles on Lilies at 
Delmonden Manor by Dr. Amsler, Lilies at Wis!cy 
by Mr. F. Hanger; the p tion of Lilies is 
described by Miss E. K. Field, while Mr. W. A. 
Constable deals with Lilies for the beginner. The 
book is dedicated to Mr. R. W. Wallace, V.M.H. 
Authoritative accounts of Lilium Davidi and Lilium 
Davidi var. Willmottiae by Mr. A. D. Cotton from 
the Supplement to Elwes Monograph continue our 
reprints from that work. Mr H. F. Comber con- 
tributes an important article on a new classification 
of Lilies. A special section on Lilies in New Zealand, 
where unusual success seems to have been obtained, 
is also included. The book also contains a number 
of important Lily Notes, accounts of the Awards to 
Lilies and of Lily exhibitions during the year and 
recent Lily literature. The book is illustrated both 
in colour and in monochrome. 


Copies of the Lily Year Book for 1948 are still 
available. This includes the important 12-year 
Index to the first twelve volumes of the Lily Year 
Book and is a valuable work of reference for all 
keen Lily growers. 


88. 6d., postage 9d. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.: 
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SWORD CUTLERS 


WILKINSON 


GARDEN TOOLS 
RECOGNISED AS SUPREME FOR PRUNING AND CUTTING 


W & Crown Pruner for heavy work. Double cut. 

W232 Rose Pruner : finest cut for rose work. .. ¥ . 

W33 Growers Pruner: for hard continuous work. . 20/- 

W@ Pocket Pruner : slips into pocket, yet cuts well. . 

W410 8° Garden Shear: a revelation for hedge clipping. /- 

W411 Hedging Shear: with special pruning notch = — 

W418 Light Garden Shear : specially designed for ladies. .. 2j- 

W417 Longhandied Edging Shear : the best and lightest edging ‘shear there is... 42/- 3 

W418 Longhandied Lawn Shear: (Flat cutting) : — introduced this season, an 5 
advance on previous designs 50, - 


These tools are obtainable from all good of ond 
Write for descriptive leaflet G.2. of complete range of garden tools to :— 


WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W4 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor and of Fine Edged Tools. 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for al 
Horticultural 
Gardens at Wisley. 


First cost is the last with a modern 


ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. houses 
Once installed, requires no further Vater 
attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. Standard design or special 
Retains appearance always, without paint requirements. 


or other protection. Send now for full details. 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, re-modelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 
London Office ; 117, Victoria Street, $.VV.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 yeors.) 
Associated Firms : j. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). | AMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 
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here the legen 
—— specially lod to potted woners & 
baglend 


wartety. large bright scartet fruit 


ill 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


- An ostitanding new mid season 


firm winged flesh. fine favour 
very vigorous, enmuned from 
Red Core. resistant to virus. 


Guerenteed herd runner 
prepered from maden plants of 
specially selected vigorous strains 
and certified by the Ministry of 
Agriculture beng free 
end true to 
Prices 

POT PLANTS.2eady A 

Ported im special soi! can be lifted 
without disturbing the roots. 
Give full crop the season. 
2 om including box, carriage 


100 piancs paid - 

Boxes for each SO plants charged 
extra. Recurnadie. 

OPER GROUND RUNNERS— 
Ready 

12 plants post and pecking paid 


100 plants post and packing paid 
s- 


Not less than 12 plaew of any 
variety 
Not leas than 50 ot the 100 rate. 


LAXTON BROS 


are 
65 HIGH ST BEDFORO 


Pour “ Kent” 
metic Kaapeeck Sprayer 
(fer spraying strongest 
sulphur washes. 


PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 


The FOUR OAKS Spraying Mach 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coalfield, near 


Birmingham 


une 


Co. 


Manufacturers & Exporters of Spraying Machines 
since | "06 


Regular Exhibstors at the Chelsea Flower Show. 


AO. 


A LADY OF BOUNTIFUL DEEDS, 
GAVE AWAY A PACKET OF SEEDS. 
WITH SOME FLEXIBLE EARTH. 
THEY GREW TO GREAT GIRTH 

AND SWAMPED ALL THe 
FLOWER SHOWS Ww LEEDS 


Ihave enclosed (2 for 1 owt. 
Piexible Earth. This earth | heave tried 
out and it gives grand results. —tdward 
Eden (Fruit Grower) of Cambs. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR AT: 


M4 LBS. 28LBS. SOLS. £1.26 
1 PAID CWO TO. 


THE CORNISH 
FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


> 
with contin- 
—4 Easy oe lwo nezzies. 
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READY Now / A 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


The largest makers in Great Britain of all types of Pe. 


 §PORTS GROUNDS 


Hard Lawn Tennis Courts 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court Championships 
for the last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD COUR 


Squash Courts 


(when permits granted) 
Sole makers of Carters and En-Tout-Cas 


RUNNING TRACKS 


made for 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES, WEMBLEY, 1948—WHITE CITY—R.AF. 

CRANWELL and HALTON—ILFORD—BIRMINGHAM—LEICESTER 

UNIVERSITY and many others in course of construction. Numerous 
Records broken on the two former tracks. 


Please send enquiries or send for new Booklet to:— 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER {rz7", 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept. —tst Floor) 


The Ghost of Decay hes had a won- 
derful time arnong Mr. Sorry’s seed- 
boxes, frames and glass-houses. It's 
time Mr. Sorry learnt something 
about Cuprinology! For he can 
save himself pounds by treating all 
his timber with Cuprinol and he'll 
beat Dry Rot for good. He can 
get information and supplies from 
the U.K. Distributors: Jenson & 
Nicholson Ltd., 36 St. James's St., 
London, S.W.1. 


a case for Cuprinology. . _ 


and | 


This the techno of wood 
aT 5 logy of and fabric preservation with Cuprinol 


be | Cuprinol Lid., London.) 


5. 6) 


Tel. : Sloane 6117.8 
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Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “ Hart Non-atrention Courr— 
designed to combine the best features 
of the normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires no maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 
further details on request. 


GARDENS—planned and construc- 
ted in all phases. Let us know your 
requirements carly. 


| MAXWELL M. HART} 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
‘Cram 


ABBey 1774-5. Landscape, Sewer, London 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. Our revised 
catalogue is the most complete issued 
since the War 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Piants 
Roses (including Species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 
Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Seeds 
and all garden requirements 


Please ask for those cotologues in which 
you ore interested 


WINCHESTER 
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IN ENGLAND 
Established 1725 
FRUIT TREES 
AND BUSHES 


A full range selected from 
pedigree stock. 


APPLES PEARS PLUMS 
CHERRIES GAGES AND 
PEACHES 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 
which pill help jou to select. 


itt 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS * 


LARCE DEPARTMENT FOR 
BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject. Stock of 
3 million volumes. 
We BUY Books, too 


119-128 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Opes 9-6 Sotur days 


— 
The || Ghe Oldest! 
| | serpy 
| 
| | 
| a | 
HLM. the Queen § = 
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HORTICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BRUSHMAKERS, EST. 1814 
COOK’S of NORWICH 
= SERIES 


321 LAWN BROOM. Complete with 


49 89 13,9 
322 LAWN BROOM—Double Row 
for Tennis Courts cere 
21° 13/9 27° 17,9 (complete) 
LAWN BROOM (Small Gardens) 
12° (complete) 6/9 


322 
323 MINIATURE for ROSE BEDS, 
320 


BOWLING GREEN DRAG 
Two 28° Brooms, complete with 
irons and rope €5. 5. 0 {photo. on 
application). 


LAWN MOWER BRUSH 59 
(suitable for seven cutters) 


324 
272 FLOWER POT BRUSHES 
279 
253 


(see January journal advt.) 

ROCK oo TIDY BRUSH 
DECK SCRUBS fie or Bass 
Complete with handle 8” 7/6 10° 9, 


525 TOOL BRUSH, complete with 
scraper Super §/.. Second 4/3 


321 AERATION is Nature's best tonic for 330 ALL-HAIR MOP 
handle, 


the Lawn. Selected penetrating fibre. (Lasts with 36° 
3 years). Also for sweeping paths and leaves. 17/6 


265 ALL-WEATHER 
FOOT BRUSH, 
suitable for heavy 
soil (photo. on re- 
quest) 65/- 
BEEHIVE FOOT 

266 BRUSH (sce jan- 
uary Journal advt.) 


HORSESHOE 
267 BRUSH with 
JACK 30/- 


267°) ACK ONLY, 86 


HAND-PAT- 
269 TERN FOOT 
BRUSH, with 
scraper 3/- 
ALL HAND-MADE 
ALL CARRIAGE OR POST PAID: 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
330 ALL-HAIR MOP for washing-down Cars, Garden Furniture, seral TERMS TO PARKS, 
Trucks, Better than sponge. (Lasts 4 years). ESTATES AND NURSERIES. 


COOK’S, BRUSHMAKERS, 


Davey Place, NORWICH, Norfolk. 
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HARTLEY Hx 


PANEL TYPE metal PLANT LABELS 


73 WITH GREEN ANODISED METAL STAKES 


Use Ordinary Mertiny int to arte on them High time 
wet off fede even when te tried the 
43 most weather Thay re ond F. Grill & 
teed te ndefeutety The Panam be weed Café(2syears 
old be Fried Chicken Plate 
Sandwiches—the Lemon 


PAPAS Deter Pie and lots of other 

tea and before “ The Show”. 


No service charge 


Growers 


THE HARTLEY EMBOSSED LABELS 


to 


HARTLEY LID GREENFIELD. OLOHAM 


ets ete £7.12.6 Here at most reasonable cost is the 
men from selected hardwood. Without top answer to the grass cutting problems 
lt rudes easily over the roughest 4.140 of the smallholder, the poultry farmer 
without and fruit grower. The new 18° Roto- 
with benced legs and Delivered Pres in scythe County Mode! is specially de- 
ntly bandl ond signed and built for use on uneven 
ground. Built on the unique Roto- 


scythe principle the high speed cutters 
driven by a powerful motor slice 
TOM M. through the grass edgewise, like a 


SCOTNEY compact, substantial and 10 


operate. Lawn mowers also available. 


LIMITED Agents everywhere. Write now for ful! detatls to — 
DEPT. 41. ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON ; 
Telephone: 3168 (3 lines) POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED poy 
vi 


| 1925-1950 | 
‘ 
— 
6 Denman Street, 
: Piccadilly Circus, London 
| The WHEEL does the WORK! 
UAWAS 
the 


Selective 
Lawn 
Weedkiller 


Lawn weeds no longer demand individual) eradication at the cost of sweated 
brows and aching backs. 1 tablespoon of ‘DICOTOX’* mixed with about two 
gallons of water in a watering can and applied evenly through a fine rose will 
clear most of the common weeds from 15 square yards of turf with no more effort 
than that required by a nortnal watering. 


*DICOTOX'’ Kills Birdsfoot Trefoil Daisy Plantains 
Creeping Buttercup Catsear Self Heal 
Hawkweeds Mouse-ear Chickweed Dandelion Thistle 


and other weeds, without injury to grass. 
Save time and trouble this year .. .‘ DICOTOX'’ your lawn 
Your usual horticultural sundries supplier stocks ‘ Dicotox’ in bottles of 6 fl. oz. 
(for normal treatment of 1600 sq. ft.) 3s. 3d.; tins of 1 quart (for normal treatment 
of 1200 sq. yd.) 17s. 6d.; drums of 5 gal. (for normal treatment of 5 acres) 210s. Od. 
‘ Dicotox’ is an entirely new ester formulation of 2 : 4—D introduced 
as a result of intensive work by the M&B Research Laboratories. 
mork 


MAY & BAKER LTD 


SOME GOOD 
GARDEN PLANTS 


A new and revised edition is now available and contains 
descriptions and notes on all plants that have received the Award 
of Garden Merit up to the end of 1949. A valuable handbook 


for all gardeners. Many new photographs have been added. 


Price 6s., post free 


Obtainable 


THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.: 


Spray LAWN WEEDS AWAY 
DICOTOX’ 
| 
| 


OPEN, PARTLY OPEN OR CLOSED IN A SECOND! 


The chief difficulty with Dutch - = 7 PATENT 
Prames bas siweys been the The ‘British’ APPLIED 


+H 


storage Conly Oreskege: and 
frequent repeire heave shown the 


TIP-UP 
FRAME 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL — 
REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN! 


A aight Uf end the top light raises and 

the frame where it remains euto- 
matically locked. A clearance of only 21 


4 
inches needed between rows of (rames to 


eccommedste the opening lights. Haesily 
adaptable for use as continuous {ranes. No — each 
wires, slides or hinges to corrode or stick. 


Buik to lest Size 6 ft. « 4 ft. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DBSCRIPTIVE LITERATU 
TO SOLE MANUFACTURERS MND DISTRIBU TORS 


The ADJUSTABLE PATENT CLOCHE Co. 


(W. E. BURKIN, FHS), THE BROADWAY, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7. Telephone: EALING 6828 


Tennis 
Sports Grounds, ‘soding 

ontractors. 
Bowling Greens, 


Hampeon Hill, Middlecsx. GRASSPHALTE 


TEL: MOLESEY 5167 
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x 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


MARCH 21, 1950 

~Mr. EB. A. M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 
Gall-like growths on Forsythia—Mr. A. Cheal sent shoots of Forsythia with gall-like 
growths up to nearly } inch in diameter. These growths are not uncommon and 
consist of agglomerations of adventitious roots, produced in all probability by response 
to moist conditiom about the stems. They may be found mostly near the base of the 
plant but sometimes higher up, especially when the plant is grown on a wall. Neither 
animal or vegetable parasite is connected with their production. 
Parasite of Watercress—Mr. G. Fox Wilson showed specimens of Watercress attacked 
by the larvae of the two-winged fly, Hydrellia nasturtit, which bores into the stems and 
also pupates there. ‘The symptoms of attack are the wilting and yellowing of stems 
and leaves. So far as is known the attack is confined to growths in January and Feb- 
ruary, and several reports of infestations have been received from Wiltshire this year. 
The damage to the early crop is serious and no means are known of combating it, 
though the French investigators, Balachowsky and Mesnil, have proposed the cutting 
ever and destruction of the plants in the beds in February. The first record of this 
species was made in 1928 by Mr. Taylor of Leeds who found it in Watercress from 
South England in January and February. The history of the pest in the remainder of 
the year is unknown. 
Scented Daffodil—Mr. Gilmour showed a small Ajax Narcissus grown at Wisley from 
a bulb collected in Spain which seemed to about half the members of the Committee 
to have a Freesia scent, though the other half were unable to perceive it. It would be 
of interest to know whether others have found this scent in Daffodils. 
Crinkled foliage of Crocus—Mr. Moore showed foliage of Crocus longiflorus with the 
terminal part crinkled. No parasite had been discovered in connexion with it and it 
was thought that it probably arose from pressure just before or at the time of its 
emergence from the soil. All the leaves on the plant were similarly affected. 
Fritillarias—Miss Beck of Great Amwell, Ware, sent Fritillaria bucharica and F. 
Sewerzowii in flower in pots, remarkably well grown. 
Narcissus triandrus—Mr. Ogilvie-Grant sent a plant of Narcissus triandrus with the 
flowers just opening with perianth pieces much greener than usual. It will be 
interesting to see whether this phenomenon is repeated next year. It occurs at times 
in other species of Narcissus. 
Oxalis from S. Africa—A pan of a smal! Oxalis with brick-red flowers, originally from 
S. Africa, was shown by Mr. Ingwersen and was referred to Kew for naming. Dr. 
Turrill later reported it to be Oxalis obtusa, a species described by Jacquin, which 
comes with yellow to brick-red or pink flowers, and grows wild in south-west Cape 
Province. Ms. Ingwersen reports that it has withstood zero frosts with him. 


RHODODENDRON COMMITTEE—Mr. Cuaries Wiittams, M.P., in the Chair, 
and eight other members present. 
Award Recommended: 
Award of Merit 

To Rhododendron magnificum (votes 7 for, o against) as a hardy flowering shrub from 
Lt.-Col. D. R. Carrick-Buchanan, Corsewell, Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 
Other Exhibits 
Rhododendron (Elsae < eximium), from The Rt. Hon. The Eari of Stair, D.S.0., K.T., 
Stranraer, Wigtownshire 
Rhododendron Macabeanum (F .C.C. 1938), from Lt.-Col. D. R. Carrick-Buchanan, 
Corsewell, Stranraer, Wigtownshire 

ndron ? sutchuenense to be sent to Edinburgh for verification of its name, from 
Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden, Kent. 


ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Stearn, O.B.E., 
C., F.L.S., V.M.H.., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 
Exhibits 
the Scientific Committee for naming, from Messrs Ingwersen, Ltd., 
Birch Farm Hardy Plant Nursery, East Grinstead, Sussex 
VOL. LXxv ) 
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lxx PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


APRIL 4, 1950 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE—Mcr. E. A. Bowizs, M.A., F.L.S., F.BE.S., 
in the Chair, and nine other members present. 

Various: fruite—Mr. Gould showed the large fruit of Stephanotis floribunda from 
Mrs. Dickinson, 5S. Rhodesia, with the numerous seeds with a tuft of silky hair 
which aids their distribution. He also showed nutmegs grown in Jamaica, sent by 
Prof. McLean Thompson. 

Primula with virescent calyx—Mr. Robinson showed a ‘Jack in the Green’ Polyanthus 
with the sepals developed into large leafy structures nearly 1} inches long—an extreme 
development of this form. The younger flowers in the umbel had norma! calyces, but 
the bracts were more or less virescent though much smaller than the sepals 

Brodiaea umiflora— Mr. Stearn showed two forms of this species, one with broader and 
rounder ls than the other, the former waa apparently the plant figured by J. G. 
Baker as Triteleia comspicua. The flowers of the broad form were apparently nearly 
white but were nearly over, the other freshly opened showed much violet coloration. 
This plant has been placed in many genera and recently Rafinesque's name, /pheion 
uniflorum, has been revived for it. 

Twin-flowered Snowdrop—Mrs. N. G. Thompson of The Red House, Escrick, York, 
who on March 7, 1950, showed « twin-flowered Snowdrop, now sent a fruit which 
showed a distinct suture as though double; this was apparent in fruits on both of the 
single and twin-flowered scapes which occurred in the clump. The accompanying 
leaves were narrow and channelled but too old to show characters which could be 
relied upon to distinguish the species. 

Large-flowered Ranunculus-—-A very large flowered Ranunculus collected in Morocco 
by Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff, of Halesworth, was shown and reserved for future con- 
sideration. 

Daffodil with dialysed perianth and corona—A seedling Daffodil was sent by Mr. F. S. 
Neale of Berwick House, Shrewsbury, with the nearly white perianth tube deeply 
divided into 6 regular segments, en the face of each of which a portion of the yellow 
corona, nearly as long as the segments, was borne. The stamens and pistil appeared 
normal. The peculiarity was reproduced each year by the offsets from the original 
seedling. 

Phaedranasa viridiflora— Mrs. Spitta of Badger'’s Rake, Godalming, sent this Peruvian 
plant, introduced many years ago but now rarely seen. 

Trilliums—Mr. W. Miles of Ingersoll, Ontario, wrote, drawing attention to the great 
variation in 7Tvillium grandiflorum found in the wild plants. On the sandy soil on the 
north shore of Lake Erie the plants usually have aimost strap-shaped petals but in 
Oxford County the petals are much broader. The width of the green stripe varies 
greatly and in some the petals are entirely green, while there is variation in the number 
of petals, up to 9. Some of the groups contain many variants but in others the plants 
appear to be similar though no difference is apparent in the soil. On the lower land, 
where the forest consists of Acer saccharinum, T. grandiflorum is replaced by T. erectum 
which also shows variation in colour from the foetid liver-coloured form through all 
shades of rosy-purple to yellow and occasionally white. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A-—Mr. G. W. Leax, V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty 
other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Mesars. Aliwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Kelway & Son, Ltd., Langport, for an exhibit of Daffodils and Hyacinths. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of various Dianthus. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthus and Blue 
Primroses. 

To Messrs. Read's Hybridizing Nurseries, Hockley, for an exhibit of Pansies. 

Other Exhibits 

Aubrietias from Mesers. Thomas Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) Led., Twyford, Berks. 
Daffodils, Tulips, shrubs, etc., from Messrs. Southern Growers, Ltd., Groombridge. 
Gold-laced Polyanthus from Bartley Nurseries, Bartley. 

Primroses, Polyanthus, Anemones, from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth. 

Violas and Daffodils from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—\Lord Aszecowway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, twenty-six other members, and Mr. Racpu Perse (visitor) present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Son, Winchester, for an exhibit of Magnolias and Camellias. 
To Sir Giles Loder, Bt., Leonardslee, for an exhibit of Camellias and Magnolias. 
To Messrs. R. C. Notecutt, Ltd., Woodbridge, for an exhibit of Magnolias, Cherries 
and other trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of Magnolias, Camellias 
and other flowering trees and shrubs. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Lord Aberconway and the National Trust, Bodnant, for an exhibit of Magnolias. 
Silver-gilt Ranksian Medal 

To the Donard Nursery Co., Lid., Newcastle, Co. Down, for an exhibit of flowering 


trees and shrubs. 
To the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for an exhibit of varieties of Camellia 


japomca. 

To E. de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, for an exhibit of Magnolias and Camellias. 

To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs 
and bulbous plants. 

To Messrs. R. Veitch & Son, Ltd., Exeter, for an exhibit of Magnolias, Camellias and 
other flowering trees and shrubs. 

To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Cherries, 
Camellias, and other flowering trees and shrubs. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and 
Primulas. 
To the Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, for an exhibit of 
Camellias and Magnolias and specimens illustrating methods of propagation. 
To Mr. W. J. Marchant, Wimborne, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Sir Henry Price, Ardingly, for an exhibit of Magnolias and Camellias. 
‘To Messrs. Sale & Son, Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of Cherries and other 
flowering trees and shrubs. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. S. Bide & Sons, Ltd., Farnham, for an exhibit of conifers and flowering 


shrubs. 

To Mr. D. Burkwood, Rotherfield, for an exhibit of Viburnum hybrids. 

‘To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
and shrubs. 

To Messrs. J. Cheal & Son, Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs. 
To Messrs. ins Bros., Ltd., Bournemouth, for an exhibit of Camellias. 

To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants. 


Flora Medal 

To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 

To Messrs. Kibble & Clare, Led., Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants. 

To Mrs. D. Mosenthal, Sunninghill, for an exhibit of Camellias. 

To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden 
ts and shrubs. 

o Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons. 
To the Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of rock garden 


‘o the Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and 
Rhododendrons. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and shrubs. 
Award of Merit 
To Camellia reticulata “Trewithen Pink,’ as a hardy flowering shrub (votes un- 
animous), from G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., Trewithen, Cornwall. 
To Clivia kewensis ‘Bodnant Yellow’ as a flowering plant for the cool 
(votes 6 for, 1 against), from Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., 
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To Prunus Persica ‘Aurora’ as a hardy flowering tree (votes 15 for, o against), from 

Messrs. George Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking 

To Prunus Persica ‘\ceberg’ as a hardy flowering tree (votes unanimous), from Messrs. 

George Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries) Lid., Woking. 

To Prunus spinosa plena as a hardy flowering tree (votes 14 for, o against), from Capt. 

Benenden. 

Other Exhibits 

Adiantum venustum, exhibited by C. H. Curtis, Esq., 5 Somerset Road, Brentford. 

Amelanchner grandiflora rubescens , by Mr. W. J]. Marchant, 

Keeper's Hill, Stapehill, Wimborne. 

Berberis lologensis Nymans form, exhibited by Lt.-Col. L. C. R. Messe!, O.B.E., 

Nymans, Handcross. 

Berberis »p. YO 14938, exhibited by The Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C., Cerne Abbey, 

Dorchester. 

Camellia japonica anemomflora, exhibited by the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 

Camellia japonica var., Prunus Padus Spacthii, P. subhirtella ‘Fukubana,’ exhibited by 

Capt. Collingwood Ingram, Benenden. 

mar agg japonica ‘Choshan,’ exhibited by Mr. J. O. Sherrard, Shaw Nursery, 
Jewbury. 

Chaenomeles japonica ‘Rowallane Seedling,’ exhibited by H. Armytage-Moore, Esq., 

Rowallane, Saintfield, Co. Down. 

Eriobotrya japomea, exhibited by the Superintendent, Bexley Heath Parks Dept., Kent. 

Magnolia Dawsoniana, exhibited by Sir Henry Price, Wakehurst Place, Ardingly. 

~ owe Doltsopa, exhibited by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., Bodnant, 

N. Wales. 

Michela floribunda, exhibited by G. H. Johnstone, Esq., O.B.E., Trewithen, Cornwall. 

Phaedranassa viridifiora, exhibited by Mrs. Spitta, Badger's Rake, Godalming. 

Ranunculus »p., exhibited by Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff, Halesworth, Suffolk 

Camellias, exhibited by Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Led., and the Director, 

R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley 

Clipped box-trees, exhibited by Kew Topiary Nursery Ltd., Richmond. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bowiss, F.L.S., V.M.H., 
in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 
To Mr. J. L. Richardson, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, for an exhibit of Tulips. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Major J. O. Sherrard, Shaw, Newbury, for an exhibit of Daffe 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. H. M. & D. W. Gourlay, The Down House, Tockington, nr. Bristol, for 
an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Daffodils and Tulips. 


Silver Bankstan Medal 
To Messrs. W. A. Constable, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Daffodils and 
‘Tulips. 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, Cashel-Bruin, Merilies Close, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, 
for an exhibit of Daffodils and Tulips. 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
First Class Certificate 
To Narcissus ‘Jenny’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 6 for, o against). This large- 
flowered cyclamineus hybrid received an A.M. on April 6, 1948. See JouRNAL, 73, 
355. Raised and shown by C. F. Coleman, Esq., Broomhill, Cranbrook, Kent. 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JULY AND AUGUST 


TUESDAY, JULY 11. 12 Noon To 7 P.M. First day of Fortnightly 
Show. 
Summer Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
First day of British National Carnation Society's Summer Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Society's Competition. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 10 4.M. TO § P.M. Second day of Show. 
Second day of British National Carnation Society's Summer 
Show. 
TUESDAY,"AUGUST 1. 12 Noon TO 7 P.M. First day of Fort- 
nightly Show. 
Hardy Flower Competition. 
Gladiolus Competition. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. Second day of 
Show. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 2g. 12 NOON TO 7 P.M. First day of Fort- 
nightly Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Competition. 
Plum Competition. 
First day of British Fuchsia Society's Competition. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30. 10 A.M. To 5 p.m. Second day of 
Show. 
Second day of British Fuchsia Society’s Competition. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11 at 3 p.m. “Border Carnations,” by MR. M. c. 
ALLWOOD, F.L.S., V.M.H. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST : at 3 p.m. Masters Memorial Lecture, 
Part I “The Origin and Improvement of Cultivated Plants” 
by MR. M. B. CRANE, F.R.S., A.L.S., V.M.H. (John Innes Horticul- 
tural Institution). 
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Lectures continued. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 29 at 3 p.m. Masters Memorial Lecture, 
Part II, “The Origin and improvement of Cultivated Plants " 
by MR. M. B. CRANE, F.R.S., A.L.S., V.M.H. (John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution). 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of the 
demonstration given on the first:— 


Fruit Garden 
July 5, 6. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (2-4 P.M.) 


Flower Garden 
August 2, 3. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous 
Plants. (2-4 P.M.) 


Request for Old Copy of the Society’s Proceedings— The 
Society is anxious to acquire for its library one or two more copies of the 
Proceedings of the Horticultural Society of London for the years 1838 
to 1843, published in London in 1844. The Library Committee would 
be grateful to anyone who, having no further use for this volume, would 
be so kind as to present it to the Society. 


Publications—Some Good Garden Plants. This book contains 
descriptions of all the plants which have received the Award of Garden 
Merit from 1922 to 1949, having been recently revised to incorporate 
awards made since the last edition was published in 1945. A number of 
new illustrations have also been added. This book, which is bound in 
paper boards, is obtainable from the Secretary, price 6s. post free, and 
should be of value to all gardeners. Pamphlet: A List of Books for the 
Amateur Gardener. This list, compiled by members of the Library 
Committee, is now available, price 6d. post free, on application to the 


Secretary. 


WISLEY IN JULY 


N this month of high summer the emphasis moves from flowering 
trees and shrubs to herbaceous plants, thus making the Herbaceous 
and Annual Borders, the Floral Trial Grounds and Rock Garden the 
chief centres of interest, although one has but to visit the Rose Borders 
and Wild Garden to realize that they are not the only scenes of beauty. 
Trained against the Laboratory walls is a Rose which never fails to 
draw admiring attention, the well-known ‘Mermaid,’ a single yellow 
bracteata hybrid which possesses the advantages of a long flowering 
period and evergreen leaves. Further along is Fremontia mexicana pro- 
ducing numbers of cup-shaped golden flowers offset by the attractive 
palmately-lobed leaves. 
The broad Herbaceous Borders of brightly coloured flowers backed 
by the sombre green twin yew hedges create an outstanding feature in the 
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Gardens and one for which they are justly renowned. There are bold 
groups of such indispensable genera as Helenium, Phlox, Anchusa and 
Rudbeckia and among them plants less frequently seen such as Verbena 
bonariensis, the creamy-white Clematis recta, and the curved white 
racemes of Lysimachia clethroides. Grey-leaved plants such as Artemisia 
Ludoviciana and Stachys lanata are used with good effect to separate 
some of the stronger-coloured groups. The unobtrusive method of 
staking is worth studying, brushwood being almost solely employed. 
This saves laborious tying and yet gives sufficient support. 

In the Award of Garden Merit Collection are some of the more out- 
standing perennial plants, not arranged as a garden feature as they are 
in Herbaceous Borders, but to show the plant as an individual. Among 
those so treated are Veronica longifolia, Anthemis tinctoria ‘Perry's 
variety,’ and the gay orange-flowered Alstroemeria aurantiaca. 

Again this month, as in all others, Seven Acres has a charm of which 
no mere list of the plants in flower can give any conception. The broad 
sweep of grass leads the eye to a stretch of water dappled with many- 
coloured Water Lilies and margined with the blue spires of the North 
American Pickerel Weed, Pontederia cordata; rising gracefully behind 
these are the golden-green Willows and more delicate Silver Birches. 
Although the pond may be the focal point of the garden, there are bright 
colours to be seen among the Heathers. The varieties of Erica cinerea 
are soon supplemented by the Dorset Heath, E. ciliaris, and the Cornish 
E. vagans. There are some beautiful forms of the common Ling, notably 
the brilliant coloured Calluna vulgaris Alporti and a good tall-growing 
white variety, C. v. Hammondu. Fine plants of Erica terminals and a 
large bush of Genista cinerea give height to the planting. 

Few of the trees and shrubs in the Wild Garden are flowering now, 
but they serve as a shady green canopy for a wealth of Lilies, Campanulas 
and Primulas, and as a support for the flaming scarlet 7y um 
speciosum, a Chilean climber. Among the Lilies flowering here are the 
showy scarlet and orange Lilium pardalinum, the tall and graceful 
L. canadense, the pale yellow L. Szovitsianum and the thick-textured 
blooms of L. Hansonii and its hybrids, while rising above them all are 
the huge white spires of L. giganteum. All these have long been estab- 
lished at Wisley, but the collection has been greatly augmented recently 
by other species and hybrids propagated at Wisley and by mr. JAN DE 
GRAAFF’S generous gift of many of his outstanding hybrids raised in 
Oregon. The ‘Bellingham’ hybrids have much the same form as 
L. pardalinum but a wider colour-range; the ‘Fiesta’ group exhibit dark 
and richly-coloured flowers on plants with the habit of L. Davidi The 
tall arching panicles of Campanula lactiflora carrying numerous pale blue 
bells mingle delightfully with the yellow corymbs of Primula Florindae. 
Several other herbaceous plants such as Campanula latifolia alba, 
Digitalis ambigua and Lysimachia quadrifolia, benefiting from the cool 
woodland conditions, have naturalized themselves with great harmony 
of both colour and form. 

There are many charming plants to be seen on the Rock Garden; in 
the main they are blue, including a number of Campanulas and the 
allied genera of Platycodon and Codonopsis, summer flowering Gentians 
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and Cyananthus lobatus and C. microphyllus. Mertensia sibirica, whose 
leaves are said to taste like oysters, and Jasione perennis, a larger edition 
of the common Sheep's Bit, are also blue flowered; nor should one forget 
Primula nutans, the dense mealy heads of which are powder blue. On 
the margins of the Long Ponds many varieties of Jris Kaempferi are 
flowering, and there are also some newly acquired plants of hybrids be- 
longing to the Louisiana group which vary greatly in colouring and height. 

In the Alpine House there are a number of unusual and interesting 
plants in flower. The collection of Campanulas includes C. 7'ymonsit, 
C. haylodgensis and the white, lilac-veined C. alsinoides. 

On Weather Hill the Annual Border and Rose Borders, each in their 
different way, create ribbons of colour stretching down the hill. Both 
these features are valuable additions to any garden, however small, and 
apart from their esthetic value, visitors will no doubt find them of use 

in the choice of individual varieties. 

On Battleston Hill Rhododendron auriculatum, the last of a long suc- 
cession, carries sweetly-scented flowers in company with R. ‘Polar Bear’ 
(diaprepes * auriculatum). There is every promise that Lilies will 
thrive in this part of the Gardens, and already L. testaceum, L. regale, 
L. Sargentiae, L. pardalinum, ‘Princeps,’ ‘G. C. Creelman’ and the 
Oregon Olympic and Centifolium hybrids are well established. The 
Eucryphias are valuable at this time of the year when they produce 
numerous white flowers offset by dark green leaves. EF. giutinosa 
(pinnatifolia) is to be recommended for general planting as it is 
somewhat hardier than the stronger growing hybrid E. mymansensis 
(glutinosa x cordifolia). 

In the Floral Trials section the display of both Sweet Peas and Del- 
phiniums comes to a close as this month advances, but as they wane their 
place is taken by the Gladioli and Annual Asters, the latter flowering 
until the first frosts. 

Along the Terrace Walk the Formal Bedding is also a colourful 
sight, the beds being filled with a variety of Pelargoniums, Lobelias and 
many other tender plants. 

From there the Greenhouses can be reached by way of a Lavender- 
bordered path, and by so doing visitors will see to advantage the lovely 
hybrid Romneya Coulteri x trichocalyx which is bearing huge white 
Poppy-like flowers among delicate blue-grey leaves. In the Stove House 
the curious Lily-like scarlet and yellow flowers of Gloriosa Roth- 
schildiana are being abundantly produced, and there are also some 
interesting Orchids. The Half-Hardy House is also worth a visit at this 
time of year; there are two white-flowered climbers, Mandevilla suaveolens 
and Solanum jasmuinoides. 

In the Vegetable Trial Ground two crops are of special interst now. 
An extensive trial of about 150 stocks of culinary Peas is at its best; and 
many different types of Lettuce are among the stocks contributed to the 
Invited Trial and received from the Seeds Import Board. Apart from the 
trials there is an unusually comprehensive collection of Mints recently 
obtained from nearly forty different sources. These are all of some culinary 
value, and show a wide diversity of character. By collecting these 
varieties into one place, it is hoped to straighten out the nomenclature 
of our cultivated Mints, which is at present somewhat confused. 
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THE GARDENS AT BODNANT 


Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D.. V.M.H. 


(Lecture given on May 2, 1950, THE HON, DAVID BOWES-LYON 
in the Chair) 


The Chairman.—Ladies and Gentlemen—My job to-day is a very 
easy one and one which | am very proud to do, that is to take the Chair 
for our President's Lecture. It is particularly easy, because I do not 
have to introduce our Lecturer to any of you, since he is so well 
known to you already; and we all know him to be one of the greatest of 
gardeners. I have been a very fortunate person in having visited his 
gardens at Bodnant a number of times over a large number of years, and 
I ask him before he starts not to fall into the error our American friends 
often accuse us of, that is of understating his gardens too much. I at 
least, and some of you who have seen his garden, know it to be what I 
believe is the greatest of all gardens to-day; I will forthwith ask him to 
address you. 

Lord Aberconway.—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—In 
lecturing on my own garden I| suffer from two disadvantages. In the 
first place, this is the first lecture I have ever delivered, so you must 
make allowances for me; in the second place, our Chairman has 
said I should not understate the merits of the Bodnant Gardens. If 
I was one of those Chinamen in whom politeness has been instilled for 
a period of thousands of years, I should say: “Poor I, this wretched rat 
that talks to you about the fifth-rate cabbage patch I call a garden.” 
But that is rather foreign to one's own conceited attitude, and I shall 
therefore tell you what | think of the garden, if I can without putting it 
too high or too low. I would ask you yourselves to add that seasoning of 
proper humility which I really ought to add to my remarks. 

Now the Bodnant Gardens stand chiefly on a slope facing to the 
west. Below that slope is a pleasant little valley where a stream called 
the Hierethlyn runs, and which is augmented by two tributaries running 
down through the gardens; and at the bottom of the gardens, 170 ft. 
below the house, runs the tidal river Conway; beyond the river Conway 
the land slopes up and up till it reaches nearly the summit of the 
Snowdon Range. You see from the house the mountaim, Carnedd 
Llewellyn, only 60 ft. lower than Snowdon, and except for Snowdon, 
the highest mountain in England and Wales. 

Now that gives you a wonderful view. The tidal river changes as 
the tide flows up and down; sometimes there are sandbanks, sometimes 
it is overflowing its banks; sometimes it is covered with white foam, at 
other times it flows along as a quiet stream. The mountains are diiferent 
every time you look at them—to-day they are covered with snow. There 
are some covered with cloud, sometimes the sun catches them, some- 
times it does not, and on a fine day when the sun sets behind them to the 
west, you get the most lovely clear outline of the mountains with the 
setting sun behind them. That is a very very great asset to any garden, 
a wonderful view—indeed it is the making of any garden. 

( 261) 
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My grandfather's predecessor built the house in 1792. The builder's 
father-in-law —- he married the heiress of the estate — had been a 
Customs House officer at Exeter. In those days that was possibly a very 
lucrative occupation, because his son-in-law seemed to have plenty of 
money to build the house. He built it in place of an older house a little 
distance away, and chose the situation where you could best see that 
wonderful view. He was, moreover, a great tree planter, he planted Oaks 
and Chestnuts, and other trees, but above all he planted a great number 
of what was a very fashionable tree in the eighteenth century, that was 
Beech, an uncommon tree in Wales; and as the result there are magnifi- 
cent old trees all round the garden, dating from 1792, more than 150 
years ago; those, added as a foreground to the view, are a great attraction 
to the garden which no modern garden-maker could rival. 

The garden fortunately has no lime in it, though there is limestone 
four or five mules away. It has a great deal of clay, but the clay is on 
the slope and so well drained—in fact I] think more plants like clay on the 
slope than you would imagine. There is a great deal of wind from the 
south-west, but the south-west wind is mild and moist and does not 
do much harm. There is frost there, about the same amount as you get 
all round the south and north of London. It is not a mild climate, 
because though the beneficent Gulf Stream flows up along the western 
coast of Wales, there is a great and regrettable island called Anglesey 
which sticks out, and directs it up to Scotland instead of allowing it to 
flow round to the Conway River. 

That is what my grandfather HENRY DAVIS POCHIN found when he 
bought the estate in 1875, some 75 years ago. He found the view, the 
grand mountains, he found the streams, he found the house, but he 
found no gardens whatsoever. There was not a garden, but there was 
one Corsican Pine and one Irish Yew, and that was all there was. He 
was a man of great and varied enterprise, he had tried many things in 
his life; they had all been successful, though he started out a relatively 
poor man, and he said ‘‘ Now what shall I do to make a garden?"’ He got 
a very famous firm of Landscape Architects, MESSRS. MILNER, to lay out 
the gardens for him, and they laid out a beautiful garden, great spreading 
lawns under the big trees, a very quiet restful, reposeful garden. All 
round the house there was a terrace, and a steep, sloping bank. I re- 
member when I was a child what fun it was to see the old stout butler 
try to come down that slope with a heavily loaded tea-tray for tea under 
an Oak on the lawn. 

But beautiful as that garden was, it was only small in the first place. 
My grandfather in succeeding years enlarged it, especially along the 
little valley at the bottom of the garden and along the tributary streams. 
He planted, for he was very fond of them, a number of conifers, un- 
common and rare conifers which to-day are of great size and great beauty 
because they were planted in nich, alluvial soil well at the bottom of this 
little valley or dell 

He died in 1895, some 65 years ago, and my mother inherited the 
garden from him. She was very keen on flowers, but in a garden laid out 
with great lawns and great trees it is very difficult to get places for 


flowers. Anything you plant, even sarubs, looks fussy and out of place. 
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She planted a fine herbaceous border on the outskirts of the garden, and 
then about 1902, I got hold of that nice material called squared paper 
on which you can make plans with a minimum of trouble. 

My father was not fond of gardening, he devoted himself to forestry 
matters on the estate. My mother loved the flowers, and I loved first of 
all, flowering shrubs, and we thought it out together, and we drew a plan 
of terraces on one of the lawns. a lawn sloping west, a wind-swept lawn, 
rather a bare lawn, very dignified, but I confess most uninteresting. 
When I was about 25 she entrusted to me the complete digging up of that 
lawn and the making of stone terraces. She sent her men and masons 
there, and subject always to discussion with her—and valuable advice 
she gave—she entrusted all the work of terracing to me, and with it all 
the detailed work of the garden. We discussed it always, and she was 
one of those people who always approve of change, and who even in her 
old age had abundance of energy. It was a magnificent gift which in fact 
changed my whole life, because there are not many people who have 
had the advantage of having a great garden handed over to them at 
that age with liberty to do what they liked with it within reason, and 
funds generously available to do all that they wished. 

No words can express how great a gift that was, an unusual and a 
great gift, and during her lifetime, she and I gardened in this garden 
together and | myself after her death, made it much what it is to-day. 

The thing we devoted most attention to and what we regarded 
as important, firstly, secondly and thirdly, was design; design came 
first. You know the story of the old, bald-headed man. A small boy 
shouted after him, “Go on, old baldhead!” and he said “My boy, the 
head is a dome for noble thoughts, and not a mere rendezvous for 
hair.” If some people who design gardens would say to themselves 
“A garden is a place for wonderful design, and not a mere rendezvous 
for odd plants,” they would have better gardens than some of them 
have to-day. 

Well then, we planted shrubs, but we did not plant Rhododendrons. 
My grandfather never planted Rhododendrons except some good old 
hardy hybrids, like ‘Ascot Brilliant’ which we still have. When I was 
21 I remember discussing it with our Head Gardener, not MR. PUDDLE, 
but his predecessor. We discussed the possibility of planting some 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, and he said “Oh no, sir, they would never 
grow at Bodnant, don’t try Himalayan Rhododendrons.” For nine 
years I did not try them, and | have always regretted ever since that I 
took his advice, but he was an old man and I was a young man. We 
should not always take advice. About 1908 vertcu were selling Khodo- 
dendrons raised from witson’s collection in China of 1900, and I 
thought that we would try some of these Chinese Rhododendrons. I 
reflected that the Head Gardener could not say that they would not 
grow because he had never tried them. At the same time I thought 
that we would grow Himalayan Rhododendrons among them, and we 
have them mixed to-day. Of course the Chinese and Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons were a great success, and although those grown in Cornwall 
grow twice as fast, they do very well in Wales. 

Those are a few introductory words about the garden, and I think 
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I can explain the garden best if | now show vou the slides. The un- 
coloured shdes were taken by our good friends Country Life, who 
have a wonderful photographer, and by the photographer attached to 
the R.H.S. The coloured slides which you will see later, and are chiefly 
about Rhododendrons, were taken by a neighbour of mine from coloured 
films sent over to me by a friend in the western United States, who 
wanted to show his friends what Rhododendrons looked like flowering in 
English gardens. With his permission I have a few of these to show you. 
There are the terraces on the lawn, where my mother let me loose 
at an early age. (Fig. 132.) On the left is the little valley, beyond you see 
a small stretch of the tidal river Conway, and beyond again, never looking 
8 large in a photograph as it does in real life, lies the beginning of the 
Snowdon Range of mountains. My grandfather was very fond of 
conifers, fine trees that were very much planted when he was laving out 
Bodnant Gardens, and he planted a very lovely silver Atlas Cedar, and 
in arranging the terraces, | arranged them round the Cedar so that it 
should not be disturbed. The photograph was taken from the house. 
This photograph (Fig. 133) shows a much later addition to the garden. 
That curious garden house attracted me intensely when | was a very 
young man. It stood near Stroud in Gloucestershire. It was originally 
built as a garden house in 1720 or 1730, and some hundred years later 
the place changed hands and commercial buildings were built behind it, 
and they started a factory for making pins, and it was always known as 
The Pin Mill. When Birmingham became more skilled in making pins 
and made them on a larger scale by big machines, it became unremuner- 
ative, and the owners used it as a tannery where they made the coloured 
leathers which ladies used to like on the tops of their shoes; but it grad- 
ually fell into poor condition, dry rot got into the roof; an enormous 
factory chimney stood in front of it. I was able to make arrangements 
with the owner to take away all the wrought stone and the timber and 
the old Cotswold roof ules, provided I left him an equally large 
place to store his hides, and an equally high building to contain his 
cistern which supplied the works; so away it came just before the last 
war, and it looks to have settled very cosily in the garden, and is a very 
lovely building. I can say that because I did not build it myself. Above 
it is a Rose garden. Along the terrace is a canal where SIR BERNARD 
FRYBERG practised for his Channel swim. At each end of the canal are 
Water-lilies, and behind the Pin Mill one of those old-fashioned Beeches. 
At the other end of the canal, not so much for use, but as a nice finish 
to the terrace, we planted a stage with Yew hedges, and wings, and a 
little unroofed dressing-room, with two Cypresses at the side. (Figs. 134, 
136.) Those tal! dark trees are Pinus insignis, or radiata, they are only 
43 years old, but you will see to what a height they have grown and what 
lovely trees they are. If any young person wants to plant a tree which 
will be a great old tree in his lifetime, let him plant Pinus insignis. People 
often think that one of these trees that I planted and which is 110 feet 
high is 120 years old, but it is only 18 years different in age from myself, 
and I am 18 years the elder. 
That Cypress is the best we could do to replace the Italian Cypress. 
I wish we could grow Italian Cypresses in this country: MR. BOWLES has 
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grown a good one, but they are very rare, so one has to revert to the 
Lawson Cypress, C. erecta viridis, by no means a perfect substitute for 
the Italian Cupressus sempervirens. ‘That seat is a copy of one designed 
by KENT. 

From the upper lawn you see the wall below the Cypresses. I planted 
those trees, but the wall below replaced the stiff kind of railway em- 
bankment down which the portly butler brought the tea. You could not 
plant anything on the bank; plants looked uncomfortable at the bottom, 
but by putting a wall at the base of the bank, you get a border backed by 
good shrubs against the wall, which can be arranged with all sorts of 
herbaceous and other plants you like to put there, and you can grow 
them without the whole thing looking fussy. Behind the Cypresses you 
see the big trees planted in 1792. 

The photograph (Fig. 140) shows a pond with Water-lilies. We grow 
our Water-lilies in that pond quite successfully because we take them out 
every two years. It is a concreted pond; we Iet the water out and replant 
the Water-lilies, giving them fresh soil and dividing them up, otherwise 
you get great mounds of leaves with very few flowers. On this pond I 
counted one hot June no fewer than goo flowers open at the same time. 
They give a very wonderful show of colour and of beauty on the water. 
On that high wall we had some rare and tender things growing, but 
the great frost during the last war, when we had no less than 34° of 
frost, 2° below zero, did away with a certain number of our rarest 
species, among them great plants of Eucryphia cordifolia, some giant 
heathers, and other nice things; we have now replaced them by hardier 
plants. 

There is a different view into the valley. (Fig. 137.) At the bottom is 
the stream with two little tributaries near it; that stream goes up about 
half a mile, and by the banks there are planted my grandfather's conifers, 
and one or two I planted myself where there have been gaps. There isa 
Japanese Umbrella Pine there, the tallest in cultivation, Sciadopitys 
verticillata. There is also one of the tallest Taiwanias in cultivation; it 
will grow about 200 feet high, long after we are all dead, and there is a 
tiny little plant of Metasequoia glyptostroboides. Fig. 138 shows another 
view of the dell, with another Beech and one or two of the older decidu- 
ous trees which are at the edge of the dell behind the conifers. You see 
how the bank rises beyond; that was planted by my father and mother 
about 1895 and 1898, in order to shelter from wind the rarer trees at the 
bottom of the dell. That is on the clay, the clay runs downhill, and I 
have an idea that the rain gets in at the top of the clay, runs down over 
the clay and keeps the roots of the trees slightly moist, because nowhere 
do trees do better than on that clayey bank. The clay is so tough that 
if you want to dig a hole you have to use a pickaxe, but there is about 
18 inches of quite good soil above, and that bank also is a wonderful 
place for Rhododendrons. On that bank we grew fifty to sixty large 
plants of that fine Rhododendron hybrid R. ‘Penjerrick,’ not one of my 
hybrids, but from a very fine garden in Cornwall where they were 
grown from seed. I bought many of them and have never regretted 
planting Rhododendron ‘Penjerrick.’ 

Up above there is a view of the old park where we started Daffodils, 
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not perhaps very good agriculture, but they look very lovely in the 
Spring. (Pig. 139.) 

This photograph (Fig. 141) shows a little piece of ground which I 
have planted, which I am very fond of. It is planted with the Corsican 
Hellebore; you see its beautiful leaves and bell-shaped flowers of a 
strange pale green; these plants blossom in February and they “stay put”’ 
in a wonderful way; if you go there in June you can pick the same 
flowers that opened in February, and they are good enough to decorate 
your house. In the Summer you have these beautiful flower arrange- 
ments on the plants and lovely divided leaves. They are growing at the 
foot of a hedge of Arbutus. 

We have a number of plants of Eucryphia pinnatifolia—I will not 
call it glutinosa—that is a botanists’ name and I (Jo not like it. It is an 
upright tree, 20 feet high; because it is upright, it does not spread too 
much and kill the Rhododendrons. It is always deciduous, but has a 
kind of idea in its mind that it does not want to be deciduous, so in the 
Autumn the foliage begins to become yellow and gold and stays on for 
six or eight weeks. It is not like the Maple where the coloured foliage 
vanishes with the first puff of wind, it stays on and on. It is lovely in 
August, when the flowers are in bloom, and they are very free flower- 
ing plants, and make a pyramid of white. I always feel that this is a 
first-class plant. If you find it does well with you, you should plant a 
number of them. I admired this plant when a very young man. I 
raised a number from seed, I planted a lot when verrcn’s great nursery 
closed and now we have ninety in our garden; it gives flowers and looks 
most lovely late in August and in the Autumn. 

We also grow Gentians. Instead of having a little patch, I have 
grown.a long bed of the European Alpine Gentian, G. acaulis, with a 
very great many plants in it, and they look most beautiful at this time of 
year. But as well as the Alpine Gentians, I grow the Chinese Gentian, 
G. sino-ornata, not quite as large as the European one, but having 
at least five times the number of flowers per square yard. They are a 
little more difficult to grow, but so much more free flowering. Near the 
Gentian acaulis we grow the golden-yellow Primula Forrest (Fig. 146). 
It has a lovely scented flower and it is the only Primula which is a 
shrub, because in China it has shrubby stems three feet long. 

Fig. 145 shows one of the most recent Primulas, I believe it received 
an Award of Merit to-day, Primula eburnea; | think it had previously 
died out; with these Primulas from the Far East, unless they seed very 
well so that you can always be renewing them, they are rather dis- 
appointing plants, because they will not readily stand our climate out- 
of-doors, though some of our Scottish friends are more successful than 
we are in England and Wales. 

Among the greenhouse plants are Clivias (Fig. 147); they are mostly 
orange, but we also have one we call ‘Bodnant Yellow’ which is a hybrid 
with a yellow one; they are very beautiful, they take well and last a long 
time, and they have up to 25 flowers in a truss; they are one of our best 
greenhouse plants. By throwing away the poor ones and always growing 
the best, you are able to get a gradual advance which brings them to a 
still higher point of perfection. 
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Osmanthus Delavayi (Fig. 142) is one of WILSON'S introductions, a 
sweet-scented shrub, and it was put against the wall because we thought 
when it was introduced that it was not hardy, but it has proved quite 
hardy. 

‘There is one of our hybrids, Rhododendron ‘Cilpinense’ (Fig. 144); 
they are quite hardy, they are freer flowering than cither parent, they 
make a lovely picture in the dell, and when they are in flower they are a 
real ornament to the garden. 

The photograph (Fig.150) shows Camelha Wilhamsu,a hybrid between 
C. saluenensis and C. japonica, one of the best shrubs ever introduced to 
our gardens. It is very free flowering, and gives five or six times as many 
flowers to the square yard-—if one may put it that way—as the ordinary 
Camellia. They are a pale pink, and they have this great advantaye, 
when the flower is over it buries its own dead. I know what a bother the 
ordinary Camellia is, the dead flowers stay on and unless you have time 
to pick them off, they stay there ; these bury themselves. 

Fig. 148 is Magnolia denudata, one of the best of all the Magnolias. 
We have a view of that from the house all round on that side; it is a 
lovely thing, but of course if a frost comes all these beautiful flowers are 
reduced to a brown pulp. How freely it flowers and what a dazzling 
white it is. People taking up gardening should begin with that, and take 
care that they get a true denudata and not one of those hybrids; it 
flowers young. 

Among the Magnolias we have Magnolia Dawsoniana; it is pink and 
the flowers droop a little, but they are very large; it is one of the new 
ones from China introduced in 1g00 (Fig. 149). 

There is another one, M. Sargentiana robusta (Fig. 131). It has 
flowers like gramophone trumpets, 8 to 9 inches across; they begin 
by being upright, after a little time they turn over and hang down, 
and to stand under a tree where there are pink hanging trumpets by the 
hundred looking down on you is an unforgettable privilege. It is a 
wonderful tree, but it has one disadvantage, it is that all the available 
stock has been bought up. In the close-up (Fig. 152) you can see the 
trumpet-like flower, it looks white, but it is suffused with pink. 

That is the end of the slides taken by our good friends of Country 
Life and the Royal Horticultural Society. We are very grateful to 
them for allowing the use of those slides and for putting them at our 
disposal; the photography is beautiful. 

Now we wiil have the coloured slides which are of individual Rhodo- 
dendrons which have been produced by the courtesy of my American 
friends. I hope the day will come when we will have an album of 
coloured photographs and can look at them; at present we must be 
content to see them through the lantern, where they are much better 
shown than if they were on sheets, but it requires more elaboration to 
show them. 

There is one thing I should like to impress upon people, and that is 
that with these gardens where we have had a first-class plant, we have 
grown a lot of them, such as the Eucryphias, Magnolias, Gentians, and 
the Rhododendrons. Now we are trying to get Embothrium in quantity 
which is one of the most lovely flowering shrubs. I think if one had a 
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number of these great scarlet pillars all flowering at the beginning of 
June, it would add greatly to the beauty of the garden. Therefore, in 
the last few years I have been planting a great number of them from 
the seed of our best variety, a hardy one— it had a First Class Certificate 
at a recent Flower Show—and also from their off-sets, because if you 
worry the roots a little bit by making little nicks in them, they will send 
up little shoots. 
i It always appeared to me that when one has a real first-class plant 
E that does well in the garden ane should try and plant a good number of 
Mf it. This was done not only with Rhododendrons and Magnolias, but 
: with Eucryphias, especially the deciduous species with its lovely Autumn 
di colours, and with Gentians and Thalictrums. 

In later years a great deal of hybridizing work was done not only 
with Rhododendrons (of which an account was published in the Rho- 
dodendron Year Book for 1948), but with greenhouse plants, such as 
Amaryllis, Clivias, Streptocarpus. Certain hybrids were also made with 
hardy plants. 

A Member. Would the Lecturer tell us whether Embothrium is 
hardy, does it depend upon how far south you live? 


Lord Aberconway. We sent a man over, MR. HAROLD COMBER, the 
son of our old friend mr. J. ComBER, who worked so long in Sussex, and 
; we told him to go to the places where these would be hardy, as high as 
possible and as far south as possible. The best one he got came from 
=A the Norquinquo Valley where the flowers are massed together 
— A Member. Are they rapid growers? 

See Lord Aberconway. They grow very very fast, these plants of COMBER's 
do not seem to be affected by frost at all, and they flower fairly young. 

I may say that while the greenhouses where experimental work is 
done are retained by me, the garden itself has been made over to the 
National Trust with an endowment sufficient to keep the garden in its 
present state, because I felt that having given a great number of years 
of my life to the work of building up the garden, I should like it to be 
s more or less permanent, and I should like it to be there for succeeding 
generations of people to look at. The arrangement is that they allow 
me to manage it, as I understand it, and I hope my son will continue 
: to manage it after me. 

Of course in arranging this garden and keeping it good, one has been 
very much helped by a very skilled staff; MR. F.C. PUDDLE has worked there 
for a very great number of years and is a most skilled cultivator. When 
I have given him a plant and said “I like that,” he has always done well 
with it, and if it is possible he has grown it, and his son, who has suc- 
ceeded him, has the same green fingers as his father. We have houses 
used for propagating, and if I say I would like more of this plant, and I 
ask what has happened to it a year or eighteen months later, he will say 
“I have eight or ten cuttings that have rooted,” and there they are in 
little pots. That is a very great help. Of course the National Trust 
have the first call on anything I propagate in the gardens, and secondly 
my friends. One gets all these things for the garden to keep it up to date 
as it has always been in the old days. (Applause.) 
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The Chairman. 1 am sure we have all enjoyed ourselves very much 
—I know I have It has been both instructive and entertaining and 
we could not be more grateful to LORD ABERCONWAY for sparing 
all this afternoon to tell us about Bodnant. He has not understated, 
but he has only told us about one-tenth of what he has in the 
gardens, I hope he will come along another day and tell us some more. 


(Applause.) 


ORCHIDS FOR THE “WEEK-END GARDENER” 
David F. Sander 


(Lecture given on March 7, 1950, MR. GURNEY WILSON in the Chair) 


HE very word Orchid seems to spell inhibitions to the average 
gardener. You hear of Orchids being “Exotic’’—a ridiculous word 
anyway where plants are concerned—“ Expensive and difficult to grow.” 
I personally hate the word exotic. It conjures the unreal and un- 
natural. In fact, I suppose nine out of ten plants we cultivate to-day 
both out of doors and under glass, are not natives of this country. 
Would you call the Dahlia exotic?—a native of Mexico—or the Tomato? 
Orchids are no more exotic than the Plane trees in our London streets. 
A few months ago, when describing one of his beautiful discoveries, 
KINGDON WARD, whose articles are so very readable, used the descriptive 
words, “Of an Orchidaceous Beauty.” Now KINGDON WARD és a plants- 
man, above all else, and, you must admit, a man of proved expediency. 
Did he use the word exotic? No, but he spoke simply of “orchidaceous 
beauty.’’ What did he mean by these two words? Surely that the sub- 
ject had a distinct shape, a unique charm, a definite stamp. Without 
decrying in any way such decorative showy flowers as the popular 
Dahlia, the lovely Rose, or the symmetrical Carnation, it must be 
admitted there are not many forms in any one of these genera. The 
colours vary, but Nor the floral form. In fact, they are uniform. True 
you have the pom-pom type, the Cactus, the single and what I call 
““Mop-Heads” in Dahlias, but they are ail very alike—a mass of curly 
or straight segments hinged at the centre—one hundred? two—or three 
hundred? I have never counted them. It is not so with the Orchid. 
There are over 15,000 species in nearly 500 main genera; nearly 18,000 
hybrids represented by certainly not less than five million plants the 
world over, and yet scarcely two alike! Except for vegetative propaga- 
tions—there can be little chance of two identical blooms, although some 
species and hybrids show much uniformity within their one specific 
denomination—for example: Cattleya labiata, or Laelia autumnals. 
Before getting on to the real point of my talk to you this afternoon, 
let me say a few words on the Orchid flower. There is a close affinity 
between the Orchid and the Lily, but do not take my description as 
scientifically or botanically exact. As in the Lily, we find six major 
segments in two perianths. The outer three are sepals, and these protect 
the vital reproductive organs of the flower (when it is in bud) within 
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the more delicate petals, three in number, of the inner perianth. The 
three sepals remain in nearly all Orchids equal in shape and size, 
although sometimes connate, but this is not so with the petals. Two 
petals have a habit in many species of becoming obsolete or nearly so, 
though not of course in the Cattleya or Cypripedium, two of the best 
known flowers, where their contribution to the floral beauty is consider- 
able. In every Orchid—-and the following is perhaps why they are so 
easily recognized by everyone—the third and uppermost petal (here I 
say uppermost with scientific authority) is most intricately evolved into 
a distinct “landing platform” for that particular insect nature has 
decided shall fecundate that particular flower, This labellum, or lip, the 
third petal, may be gaudily coloured, bossed, hairy, or fimbriated 
heavily. It may be motile as in Bulbophyllums, and even sensitive to 
the faintest whisp of air as in Bulbophyllum tremulum. \t may be devel- 
oped into a quick acting trap, as in Masdavallia muscosa, or even a 
bucket-like contraption as in Coryanthes macrantha. There is tremend- 
ous diversity in this labellum. Nature’s use of coloured marks and 
ridges invariably leads the eye to the centre of balance of the lip, the 
“landing platform,” and up and along it into the most exciting centre 
of the flower, under the column. The column represents in one thick- 
ened rostellum, the pistil and pollen anthers of the Lily, and is usually 
long and curved, with the pollen under a well constructed cap at its 
very tip. Just below the pollen cap is a hollowed stigmatic surface, the 
pistil of the Orchid, which is glutinous in all species | know, bar the 
Cypripedium, where the pollen itself is viscid, instead of a hard dry 
sacklike bag of grains. 
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The Labellum in the perfectly opened flower is always lowermost, 
having turned with a torsion of the ovary—peculiar to all Orchids bar 
two or three—through 180", in the latter stage of bud development. 
Before quitting “the flower” I will dwell once more on “orchidaceous 
charm.”’ What more exciting picture in nature-can you conjure to mind 
than the following. 

Imagine a flower so designed:— 

Coryanthes macrantha. ‘The lip is thick, fleshy, wax-like in texture and 
curiously constructed,—without an illustration it is difficult to under- 
stand from description. A short stalk is produced from the base of the 
column inclined upward and outwards, the wing-like sepals and petals 
being inclined in the opposite direction, this short stalk ends in a cup 
or hood-like process, which at right angles gives rise to a second stalk 
or column-like process, which expands into another, much larger cup 
or bucket so shaped and placed as to catch a liquid secreted by two short 
horns or knobs at the base of the column. The flowers are strongly 
odorous and insects are attracted both by the scent and the tissue under 
the hood. In their endeavours to reach that they fall into the bucket and 
in their struggle to escape from the flowers, remove the pollinia. The 
process is somewhat similar in Cypripediums though the shape of the lip 
in that genus compels the insect without the aid of any liquid. 

Such flowefs alone, evolved or otherwise conceived are, I often 
think, in themselves a shattering proof of the synonymity of what we 
call Nature and a living, all-controlling, and very much seen God. 


A hundred and one years ago, April 14, 1849, a correspondent wrote 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle as follows:— 

“I suspect that the time is not far distant when we shall have many 
of the more easily cultivated Orchids (Dendrobium nobile for instance) 
the Cypripediums etc., etc., going about in the baskets of the itinerant 
flower sellers in London, and as easily grown as Cactus speciossimus, 
etc. I am rather amused at the way in which Carnation growing is 
spoken of; I suspect even now that there are many who could make 
a decent show of Orchids, who would be very much puzzled to pro- 
duce a good stand of Carnations. The fact is that there is even yet as 
much of empiricisms in the growing of Orchids, as there used to be 
among the growers of Carnations, Auriculas, etc. I believe that we 
shall soon find keeping the more easily cultivation Orchids reasonably 
damp, and well exposed to light and air whilst growing, and giving 
them a good rest, will make this class as common as they are beautiful.”’ 


Why does this man of vision appear to have been incorrect in his fore- 
cast? I believe for a two-fold reason. First of all, until the Great War 
of '14~'18 the very wealthy, landed families and industrialists alone could 
afford collections, but more important, I feel, was the factor of prejudice, 
Those horticulturists who made a profession of Orchids encouraged 
high prices, and discouraged the over-popularizing of Orchids. The 
reason for this healthy forecast not being realized until this present era, 
was certainly not the “Difficulties of Culture!” “Most” Orchids are 
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as easily grown as Geraniums—just different in culture. In fact, a 
Geranium will wilt and die if deprived of water for a month, but most 
pseudobulbed Orchids will survive many months without water. | 
think no further proof is needed of the ease with which most may be 
grown than, for example, the existence in many countries of hundreds 
of thousands of Cypripedium insigne Sanderae, all—-please note, ail 
vegetative propagations of one solitary plant, the albino musigne first 
flowered at St. Albans in 1888. 

You may ask me: is the Orchid in fact, really popular to-day? Well, 
the proof lies perhaps in the number of commercial growers and dealers 
—some twelve in England alene, of which six are large firms. Their 
exports total over half the whole of the horticultural exports from the 
U.K. In the States, over 4,000 individuals subscribe to the American 
Monthly Orchid Journal. At a guess, I should say, the world over, 
between ten and twelve thousand amateurs grow Orchids! Alas, in this 
country, the late war, the heating problem, and above all the excessive 
taxation has indeed reduced the numbers of Orchid enthusiasts to a few 
hundred only. 

Can an ordinary gardening enthusiast make a hobby of Orchid- 
growing? By ordinary, | mean one who, whether wealthy or in a more 
average income group, has to work from Monday to Friday, and even 
Saturday morning. 

Yes, he most certainly can grow Orchids, and many do. 


Il 
REQUIREMENTS 


There are three essential factors to be considered before an amateur 
can hope to grow Orchids:— 


(1) Suitable greenhouse accommodation; 

(2) Adequate heating, and lastly, but the most important; 

(3) He, or she, must love plants and have an aptitude towards 
understanding them, whether Orchids, or broad beans—for 
every plant has certain distinct qualities and demands a certain 
culture. These three factors I want to deal with in greater detail. 


Any existing conservatory, pit or deep frame, vinery or greenhouse 
can prove suitable with slight adaptations. It is essential that the glass be 
in good order, and the house draught proof. Wood and concrete and 
porous bricks are the best materials. Metal is, to my mind, to be avoided. 
It causes too great extremes of temperature in too short a period, and so 
strains the stomata of the plant’s leaves. Shading is essential as also a 
rainwater reservoir, a8 you must not water with hard or adulterated 
water. 

Ventilators too, are necessary where the house is large—-say over 
1,000 cubic feet volume. 

Another essential is a “dummy” or understaging, in the form of a 
tray 12 inches or so below the true staging, and this should be covered 
with some porous material such as coke, or even sand and gravel, to 
retain and give off moisture. 
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An open ground base is preferable to a concrete floor, as this ensures 
a sweeter atmosphere. 

Piping should be the maximum possible to give off a greater volume 
of heat at a lower temperature, rather than a minimum of “red-hot” 
piping. Now, I realise this must dash the hopes of many potential 
growers of Orchids, but it remains a fact that oil-burners and electric 
radiators are generally not successful. If you must burn oil—take the 
furnes up to the glass by elongating the flue, and cut the wicks every day 
whether blackened or not. Use twice as many heaters for a given sized 
greenhouse than the makers advertise, and then rely only on 45° Fahr. 
minimum—enough for Cool House Orchids anyway. 

Electricity is really a perfect medium—specially for the “week-end” 
grower. It is only the cost which makes me suggest an “Ideal,” or small 
slow-combustion water boiler, the better proposition, especially where 
it can be built to heat a living room as well. The great advantage of 
electricity is that it can be automatically and thermostatically controlled 
—until of course, the Power House decides to do the controlling for 
you! Because of “cuts” potential and because the hot water system is 
ideal, I would recommend every time an “immersion-heater” system. 
You will readily understand that the volume of water in such a system— 
or even in electric radiators—will not chill off suddenly, though here 
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agairr ample “wattage” is essential—i.e. several heating elements—to 
ensure quick compensation after “cuts,” or ice-cold rain or snow, or an 
east wind, or perhaps a pane or two broken unexpectedly at night. 

Before illustrating a typical feasible greenhouse conversion, I will 
endeavour to explain what | mean by an aptitude to understand plants. 
You may all know the rules about pruning—this by the way is against 
myself—-but I do not. Except for my ramblers, which I prune and tie 
when time permits in the Autumn, | cut in a most unprofessional way 
all my Roses on March 17 or the nearest Saturday! and my Roses flower 
wonderfully. I think it is because I love them, and although I have been 
told many times to prune bushes hard, I very rarely do so. | like to 
prune each Rose as an individual. So it is with Orchids and the potting 
and watering of them. The man who can read the open message that 
an Orchid spells in its leaves, bulbs, surrounding compost, general 
perkiness or lack thereof, can water correctly. 

The man who must tap the pot and measure the thickness of a leaf 
to the nearest thou. has a very long way to go! Not that even Ae, with 
perseverance cannot learn to grow them. 

I have drawn a sketch of a lean-to ridgeboard 10/12 feet high, in 
order to illustrate the “Must-Haves” of Orchid houses. 
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(a) Top and bottom air-vents jo x12 inches and 15 X10 inches minimum 
respectively. 
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(b) 4-inch ample piping over bottom vents, below staging unless max. height 
of “header-over-boiler system” is used, when one or two pipes are over- 
head, cither under the caves, or the apex, where a lean-to house is concerned. 

(c) Rain water tank near hot pipe. 

(ce) Dummy-staging of clinkers for “damping down.” 

(f) Hard water supply for damping. 

(g) Blinds—wooden outside 6 inches off glass, or tiffany inside—plus “‘surmmer- 
cloud.” 


IV 
WEEK-END GROWING AND IN BETWEEN 

Now to my final and main point—“Weekend Growing.” If fifty-five 
men can look after 120,000 Orchids—as with a commercial firm I have 
in mind—and MR. HILLS of Exbury, and his successor MR. BARTLETT 
to-day, does indeed tend between 1 800 and 2,000 mature Orchids, you 
can reckon that, given only a couple or three hours weekends and the 
odd ten minutes morning and night in week days, an amateur can grow 
well some 150-200 Orchids in his spare time. This is how he can do it, 
and enjoy every moment. 


GENERAL CULTURE 
Atmosphere. Aim at a congenial atmosphere—¢e. one in which a human 
being is comfortable—then you will rarely go wrong. This is done by 
relating the atmospheric humidity to the warmth available, and if this 
is well done a weekly check up with the water can is sufficient. 


Shading. Shade the glass adequately from March to September inclu- 
sive. I suggest you stipple the glass on the South or South-west side 
and South, or South-west gable-end as from the first weekend in March, 
and wash it off in the last week of August or the beginning of September, 
according to the longevity of the summer. Add increased shading by 
the use of blinds-—tiffany under the glass; or wooden lathes, or canvas 
roller blinds, on the outside—when the sun begins to burn warmly at 
the end of March or early April, when most Orchids will be well in 
growth. It is these young growths you must protect. 

Watering. Only water once a week those that need water and never 
allow a plant to remain sodden. Orchids revel in water and air alter- 
nately, the air being pushed easily through a well-rooted and well-potted 
plant by each successive watering. Allow for pseudo (false) bulbs: a 
Cattleya, for example, even when growing, will stand drought more than 
a Cypripedium. This is obvious when you consider the hard large food 
storage bulbs of the former and the lack of all bulbs on the latter, the 
Cypripedium. Coriaceous leaves will also resist drought more than 
soft fleshy, or thin leaves. 

Visit a Nursery. The best way to learn about culture is by visiting a 
commercial grower. You will pick up more in a short day than by read- 
ing volumes of books on culture. 

Potting. Potting too, however well explained, must be physically 
illustrated, to obtain perfection—the general principle being firmness, 
homogeneity, and a vertical strata of compost over the well-crocked, 
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well-drained base. Always pot when the plant is about to root, or is in 
new growth. Begin with Cypripediums after flowering in February, and 
end up, if possible, with Cyrmbidiums in May 

Odontoglossums are best potted in September, and many of the 
Cattleya group (Epidendrac) will require late summer potting. So you 
will readily see that an odd week-end of serious potting in February, 
March, April, May and August and September, should see you through 
the most arduous but interesting of necessitous jobs. 


WEEKDAYS 

Mornings. Having always atmospheric conditions in mind, and a 
thought for the weather forecast, damp down the dummy stages and 
flooring, except on the coldest days, after you have checked up on the 
boiler. When in winter months the boiler situation is not favourable, 
for example, out, or likely to burn very slowly until noon, then avoid 
damping down. This is only a five to ten minutes’ job. Let the blinds 
down if you leave as late as 8.30, or get your wife to do so. Ask her to 
damp down (if she is willing!) before lunch, but this can be dispensed 
with, although on the hottest summer days, it is very beneficial. You 
would let the blinds down—assuming you have lathe or roller blinds 

when snow or cold sleet or a bitter east wind is anticipated, which cool 
the glass, and by conduction the atmosphere beneath, so very much. 


Evenings, Check on your boiler again when you return and before turn- 
ing in at night. In the Spring and Summer, draw up the blinds an hour 
or so before sundown. Damp down if you are back before seven, and 
there are a couple of hours before sundown. In the winter months, 
there is little you can do after mid-day. From late spring to early 
autumn open the top ventilators slightly and allow the cool evening air 
in. Bottom ventilators can be opened safely in the late spring and early 
autumn evenings 


WEEKENDS 

When you feel like it-——and do try to “feel like it!’"—-in the spring (March 
and April) and autumn (Sept. and Oct.) spend an odd hour in the green- 
house and/or potting shed. Such jobs as (a) checking on disease or 
pests; (b) potting; (c) moving plants about; (d) tying up necessitous 
spikes; (ec) manuring; (f) labelling notes; (g) cutting off back bulbs, etc., 
can then be done, and prove of a great interest both anticipatory and 
preventative. Let me amplify these points. 


(a) Watch specially for thrips and red-spider. Both are minute but 
leave unmistakable markings, and are usually to be found on the 
younger growths. They thrive in arid atmospheres. Red-spider, by the 
way, can only be satisfactorily controlled by a nicotine and soap solution. 
Dip the plants in a weak solution of 20 per cent. Wettable D.D.T. twice 
a year, in the spring and early autumn, repeating a second time at 
10-14 days interval to catch the hatched eggs not killed by the first 
dosing. Sponge the leaves after dipping with a soft lemon-oil, if one of 
the scales is involved, and brush down into the bracts and rhizomes 
where scale so often ts concealed. 
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, Fig. 135—-View of the Canal terrace from under the archway 
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View looking towards the stage and seat (See p 264) 
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Helleborus corsicus (See p. 266) 
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ismanthus Delavayt (See p 
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Fig. 143-— Magnolia denudata 
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Rhododendron ‘Cilpinense’ (See p. 2! 
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Primula eburnea (See p. 200) Fig. 146—Primula Forrestu. (See pe 200) 
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A group of Clivias in the Conservatory (See p. 266) 
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Fig 148— Magnolia denud 
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Fig. 150—Camellia Williamsu (See p. 267) 
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Fig. 151 —Part of a group of Cymbidiums shown recently at Vincent Square 
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(b) Pot as suggested carlier in these notes when the growth is well 
away at such a time as to ensure the new roots penetrate comfortably 
into the fresh compost. 

(c) A matured bulb denotes the approach of a rest, however short, 
to harden the plant and ensure flowers. With epiphytes this can be 
assisted by dodging a plant to a drier corner, or suspending it under the 
glass. One plant is bound to finish up its growth first. Move it if you 
think it will do better, or if it has been recalcitrant with its flower spike 
the previous year. 

(d) I hate sticks and rafha, but where a spike is in danger of breaking, 
a gentle tie will help, and sometimes improve the curve of the inflores- 
cence, by directing it towards the front of the plant, or the path. Cypri- 
pediums, for example, somehow look silly unless the flower stem is 
vertically erect. 

(ce) Never manure a plant. Any manure spread on the dummy 
staging, or ground, will greatly invigorate growth. A pleasant form to 
handle is soot and lime thrown over the ground; this gives off ammonia, 
and smells most pleasantly sweet. 

(f) Labelling your plants can be fun. A shorthand mark denoting 
date of flowering, potting, or size, for example, or when divided or 
whence acquired, is of great interest for future reference. 

(gz) If a plant is ill-furnished at the back, or is in your opinion very 
fine and worth propagating, or even if you perhaps have promised a 
piece to some friend, then cut cleanly the rhizome between the back- 
most bulb (or two) and the next succeeding bulb. In nine cases out of 
ten you will get an adventitious growth to come. The best time to do 
this is from December first to end of February, if possible a month or 
two before the new leading growths would begin. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS? 
I fear there is truthfully no answer to this most awkward of questions! 
You simply should not take them——or indeed want them if you are bitten 
by the “Orchid Bug’’—unless perchance your neighbour can be relied 
on for two ten-minute periods a day! Actually, having seen so many 
Orchids survive the war in incredibly adverse conditions, | might hazard 
the information that you need not worry unduly about holidays. In fact, 
when I dwell on this tricky point, and consider my four children, and 
the dozens of ways any one of them could suffer a fatal accident in my 
little acre of garden, I wonder, given a child is worth more than Orchid, 
and that an Orchid has a guardian angel (a premise I fear not many will 
be unable to accept!) whether the risk i great? Up to a fortnight I 
should say “No.” But you would have to leave the blinds down, and 
saturate and seal the house up, having dipped every plant in a bucket 
the eve of your leave! Quite seriously, and here I speak without my 
tongue in my cheek, if there ever were a living plant other than the 
Cactus, that was patient of imcredibly (sometimes) bad treatment, surely 
you have it in the Orchid! With this in mind, and reducing my thoughts 
to complete and impartial objectivity, I would suggest the following 
dozen Cool House Orchids (minimum winter night temperature 45°- 
50° F.) as ideal for a beginner to test his green-fingers on and safely leave 
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for a fortnight in August. They will flower from September through 
to May, and require artificial heating only from September to April 
inclusive. 


Odontoglossum grande, bold yellow chestnut blotched large flowers 

Laelia anceps or autumnalis, the nearest approach to a Cattleya in the cool- 
house section, 3- to 4-inch flowers of typical Orchid mauve 

Dendrobium nobile or hybrid, a beautiful 3-inch buttonhole Orchid, very free, 
amethyst and purple 

Odontoglossum Cervantesii or Rossi majus, both equally delicate beauties, 
white marked with rust, from Guatemala. 

Oncidium varicosum, from Brazil, the ‘Ballet Girl’ Orchid, with a “myriad- 
spike” of small (14-inch) canary-yellow flowers. 

Cypripedium insigne, from Sylhet, N. India, the common ‘Slipper’ Orchid 

Cypripedium inngne Sanderae, the lovely yellow (albino) form 

A Cypripedium hybrid of a modern form. 

Cymbidiums Tracyanum and Lowianum, the former rich red-brown and 
scented, September flowering, the latter green with red lips on long 
arching racernes in May. 

A Cymbidium hybrid of a modern form. 

And last, but not least, Coelogyne cristata, an old friend of February, with 
grape-like masses of bulbs, and lovely white flowers with a gold ridge 
on the lip, 


SOME CHILEAN PLANTS CULTIVATED 
IN BRITAIN 
G. W. Robinson 
PART IV 


CROPHULARIACEAE is well represented. Calceolarias are extremely 
S diverse and include both shrubs and herbs. Amongst the latter are 
plants suitable for Rock Garden, border and bog. I remember finding no 
fewer than eight species in a square mile, the two most common being 
C. integrifola and C. pratensis. C. integrifolia is probably the best known 
of the taller species; it has been in cultivation over a century and has been 
figured several times both in the Bot. Mag. and Bot. Reg. Whether it is 
distinct from C. rugosa is a matter for the botanist to decide but there 
is obviously a good deal of variation. We have two distinct types in cul- 
tivation, both of which I have; one has short broad foliage while the 
leaves of the other are relatively long and narrow, the latter being in my 
experience the hardier. The earhest figure is Bot. Mag. t. 774 in 1823 
and another figure in the same work is t. 1083 called var. angustifolia. 
This is very like the plant previously mentioned; it was collected by 
MCRAE in 1825 in both the Valparaiso and Concepcion districts. Another 
erect woody plant with similar habit is C. thyrsiflora; it has narrow foliage 
and close compact heads of flowers. This was first flowered in 1828 in 
Edinburgh (Bot. Mag. t. 2915). 

Completely different in habit, C. pratensis is herbaceous, with the 
rosette growth of a Plantain, and almost as common, in Central Chile, 
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as the latter in Britain. It bears a large number of strong inflorescences 
about a foot high, each bearing scores of bright yellow flowers. C. 
crenatiflora is closely allied and similar in habit, with yellow flowers 
marked with red. It was introduced from Chiloe in 1831, figured in 
Bot. Mag. t. 3255, and reintroduced by Mr. comBer. Neither of these 
are reliably hardy but the latter at least is still in cultivation. C. drflora 
is smaller and one of the hardiest. The stems are rarely more than 
3 or 4 inches in height, each bearing two vivid-yellow pouches. It 
prefers a cool shady corner and seems indifferent to lime. It was given 
the Award of Merit in June 1g29. Flourishing under similar conditions 
and equally tough is C. acutifola; it is a well-known Rock Garden plant 
from Patagonia and S. Chile, with dark yellow flowers more or less 
spotted (Bot. Mag. t. 9278). C. corymbosa is more like pratense in habit 
with very large corymbs of golden flowers. There is a very fine figure 
in Bot. Mag. t. 2418 in 1823. 

Another species which is usually grown as a tender annual is C. scabio- 
sifola, a fleshy vigorous perennial. It is found in ditches and moist 
woodland, where its strong inflorescences reach 3 or 4 feet high. The 
flowers are rather a dull yellow with a hint of orange, and reddish brown 
calyxes and peduncles. There is a good figure in Bot. Mag. t. 2405 
drawn so early as 1823. I have many times marked the name in lists, 
but have usually received the much more common C. mexicana. 

The most striking species of all is C. Darwinii from the extreme 
south of the continent. It is most frequently treated as an Alpine house 
plant grown in pans, but it does well with some growers in the open; 
a year-old plant is capable of producing scores of its large brown and 
yellow, white banded pouches. It was given the Award of Merit in 
1928, when shown by SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE from seed collected by 
MR. ELLIOTT. 

C. Fothergilli is similar, and, in my experience, much more liable to 
die off in the winter owing to the fact that it is more hairy. SWEET gives 
the date of introduction so early as 1777 but it still remains an uncom- 
mon plant. Both are figured in Flora antarctica. The pygmy of the genus 
is C. tenella. It is a perfectly prostrate grower, creeping by means of 
slender stems and rooting as it travels. From the axils of tiny rounded 
leaves, it sends up thread-like stems 2 inches high bearing perfect little 
golden slippers with brown spots. It is best in a sunny but not too dry 
situation. It was collected for verrcHes by DOWNTON so long ago as 1873 
and there is a rather poor figure in the Bot. Mag. t. 6231. Twospecies 
with purple flowers have, in skilful hands at Merton, played a consider- 
able part in modern hybrid races. They are C. arachnoidea and C. pur- 
purea. C. arachnoidea reintroduced by MESSRS. ELLIOTT and BALFOUR 
GOURLAY is still in cultivation; it has greyish woolly foliage and small 
dull purple slippers (Bot. Mag. t. 2874). C. purpurea is similar and was 
introduced about the same time, 1826 (Bot. Mag. t. 2775). C. picta, 
which was also found and introduced by Messrs. ELLIOTT and GOURLAY 
from the northern province of Coquimbo, is an attractive plant but was 
not hardy and is probably lost. C. otolacea is an evergreen sub-shrub 
but can only be grown out of doors in the most favoured parts of 
Britain. It is, however, an interesting cool greenhouse plant with helmet- 
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like, lavender, purple spotted, flowers. It was, at one time, separated 
from Calceolaria under the name Jovellana. Introduced in 1853 it was 
figured three years later in the Bot. Mag. t. 4929. It is a plant of the 
“wet” area chiefly, but is found so far north as Concepcion 

Ourisia elegans, better known as O. coccinea, is a delightiul plant 
where it does well, though that is by no means everywhere. The best I 
have seen have been in Scotland and I am told it is also good in Ireland. 
Two things it must have to be successful—sunshine, and moisture at 
the root. It carries its brilliant scarlet flowers on g-inch stalks and con- 
tinues to flower from early summer to autumn. It spreads by means of 
fleshy rhizomes and forms mats of bright green foliage. Collected by 
PEARCE in 1862 the plant was wrongly determined as O. coccinea. It was 
widely grown and figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 5335 under this name. It 
was not until MR. COMBER collected the true O. coccinea in 1927 that the 
error was discovered. True O. coccinea differs in its rosette habit and 
the fact that it does not produce rhizomes. It was given the Award of 
Merit in May 1928 when shown by CoOL. Messe but I question whether 
it is now in cultivation. PEARCE introduced, from the same expedition 
(1859-1866), a closely allied species which was named in his honour 
O. Pearcet. This also has tubular crimson flowers, but it does not appear 
to be in cultivation. Gesneriaceae are represented by three distinct, 
interesting, and beautiful plants. Asteranthera ovata is a native of the 
Chilean Lake district and grows in thick woodland as an epiphyte. It 
bears some resemblance to the related Columnea and has similar soft 
red tubular flowers some 2 inches in length, nestling in a carpet of deep 
green ovate leaves. Probably the best known plant in cultivation is that 
at Nymans where it is grown on the north side of a brick wall; here it 
has reached g feet in height by 21 feet wide. It is perfectly happy in the 
Southern counties in such a situation but in colder localities would be 
safer in a cold house or fernery. It was shown at the Roya! Horticultural 
Society's Hall in 1939 by COL. STEPHENSON CLARKE( Bot. Mag. N.S. t. 15). 
Mitraria coccinea, the Mitre flower, is more shrubby in habit and will 
reach 5 or 6 feet high under favourable conditions. It also can be grown 
trained on a north wall. A good specimen is a lovely sight, the scarlet 
flowers and yellow stamens stand out well against the dark glossy green 
foliage. MR. COMBER has had it out of doors for twenty-five years in a 
moist half-shady situation; in cold districts, however, a conservatory or 
cold house is necessary. It was introduced by Lone for verrcues and has 
proved an excellent plant in the S.-Western counties. Sarmienta repens 
I have not seen for some years though, at one time, I grew it suspended 
on rafts in the same manner as cool-house Orchids, and under the same 
cool moist conditions. I[t is a forest plant, epiphytic in habit, and comes 
from the region between Concepcion and Valdivia. It has crimson 
flowers, large in proportion to the plant. It was given an F.C.C. in 
1863 when shown by MEssRS. VEITCH and there is an excellent life-like 
plate of it in the Bot. Mag. t. 6720. 

Eccremocarpus scaber ws one of a family of beautiful climbers, tbe 
Bignoniaceae. ‘Though naturally a perennial it is generally grown as an 
annual either for conservatory or greenhouse decoration or raised under 


glass and planted out in spring. where it can be grown successfully out 
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of doors it is always strongest in its second year. A rapid grower, it 
reaches 10 or 12 feet in height, and is at its best in August and Septem- 
ber. It has light graceful pinnatifid foliage and the orange flowers are 
an inch or so long and borne in profusion. It has been cultivated well 
over a century and is still sometimes listed under its synonym Calam- 
pelis scaber (Bot. Mag. t. 6408 and Bot. Reg. 939). The yellow flowered 
form was found in Chile by the late MR. DENNIS squIRES of Valparaiso. 
He gave me seed which | forwarded to Kew under the delusion that it 
was a new species. 

Argylia canescens is a curious plant. It has a perennial succulent 
stem, and sends up from this, annual crops of flowers and foliage. The 
flowers are golden yellow with a red throat and the leaves are palmate in 
outline but pinnatifid and graceful. It is tender and only suitable for 
cool-house cultivation. It was received at Kew ir. 1892. 

Stenandrium dulce is an interesting litte member of the Acanthaceae 
which flourishes in hot dry situations. It has compact inflorescences 
only a few inches high with pink flowers rather spoiled by the persistent 
bracts which are so common in this family. It has been in cultivation 
but does not do well. It does not appear to have been figured. 

Verbenaceae are well represented in S. America. The ‘Lemon- 
scented Verbena’ Aloysia or Lippia citriodora was at one time an ex- 
tremely popular plant. Specimens in tubs were grown to a ripe old age 
and huge proportions, and wintered with the Oranges and Agapanthus 
in protected structures of some kind. To-day it is sometimes seen on 
warm walls or in cottagers’ windows but is for the most part a neglected 
plant. Verbenas are common in Chile and three of them have come into 
cultivation in recent years. Two of these are likely to become popular 
Rock Garden plants as they are small, perfectly hardy, and interesting, 
shrubs. V. tridens collected by MR. ELLIOTT in Patagonia makes a 3-feet 
bush with dark, almost black, leathery foliage; the plant is covered in 
late summer with small fragrant lilac flowers. V. thymifolia we owe to 
MR. COMBER (No. 957). It is similar both in habit and flower to V. tridens 
but is dwarfer, more prostrate, and less straggling. Both can be seen in 
perfect condition in Edinburgh Botanic Garden where they are ex- 
tremely happy. The third is a very different type, a somewhat coarse- 
growing herbaceous plant more suited to the bog garden, or damp 
border. This is V’. corymbosa, a plant with dense corymbs of dark bluish 
violet flowers, which was introduced by MESSRS. ELLIOTT and GOURLAY 
under No. 354. It received the Award of Merit in 1929 (Bot. Mag. 
t. 9361). One of the commonest species in Central Chile is V. erinoides 
a tufted herbaceous plant 6 inches high, and prostrate in habit, with lilac 
or rose-pink inflorescences. It has been introduced many times and has 
undoubtedly played a big part in the race of garden hybrids. Rhapi- 
thamnus cyanocarpus (syn. Citharexylon) is most common in the wet 
district of Valdivia. It is a prickly evergreen shrub reaching 20 feet in 
height. It bears masses of small lilac flowers in early summer, followed 
by the bright blue fruits which are its most attractive feature. It was 
first exhibited by verrcies in 1899, but most of the stock now in our 
gardens is from mr. comper’s No. 563. Though rarely killed, it is 
frequently cut hard back by frost and is better with some protection, in 
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most parts of Britain (Bot. Mag. t. 6849). Diostea juncea is a curious 
deciduous shrub some 10 or 12 feet high, while defoliated it resembles 
the Spanish Broom. It produces masses of pale lilac flowers in June 

Sphacele campanulata, a member of the Labiateae, is an interesting 
and attractive shrub up to 6 feet high in Chile, with campanulate blue 
flowers of varying shades. A native of Central Chile it is not hardy 
enough for general cultivation. It was reintroduced by Messrs. ELLIOTT 
and GOURLAY in 1929. The plant figured in the Bot. Reg. t. 1382, was 
collected by Mcrak near Valparaiso in 1825, but was said to have been 
in cultivation twenty years earlier. This particular plant was almost 
white. 

Phytolaccaceae is not a common family in cultivation but Freidla 
volubils is sometimes grown as a wall evergreen. Introduced in 1840 
by THOMAS BRIDGES it was, in fact, named in his honour Bridgesta 
spicata. ‘The flowers are dull pink or purplish and not attractive, though 
produced in quantity. They have no corolla but five oval sepals. The 

lant has aerial roots which enable it to cling to a wall, but if not pruned 
it develops such a mass of growth that the weight pulls it away. 

One of my greatest disappointments in collecting was the failure to 
establish plants of the Chilean terrestrial Orchids. These were collected 
over several years and matured in garden soil. When dry they were 
packed in charcoal and dispatched to our Botanic Gardens. At Edin- 
burgh they kept and flowered them for a number of years, but I think 
the fleshy roots do not get the ripening they are accustomed to at home, 
and they gradually deteriorate. They do not seem to have been tried 
much in the past, beautiful and interesting though they are. One of the 
commonest in the Central Provinces is Chioraea longebracteata, which 
is figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 7909 from roots received from the Consul 
General at Valparaiso, MR. J. W. WARBURTON, in 1903. In this and 
C. multiflora the colour scheme is white with dark green markings. 
C. aurantiaca and C. disoides, however, are orange and the former 1s 
almost as large as a Cymbidium. Several species were brought home by 
MR. ELWES in 1903 and flowered at Kew either that year or the following. 
One of the most interesting species from a botanical point of view is 
Bipinnula mystacoca in which the two lateral perianth segments are 
prolonged into hair-like fringes. Bromeliaceae is a typically S. American 
family. ‘The giant of the family, a most striking plant, is Puya chilensis, 
syn. P. coarctata, ‘tl Cardon.’ It makes huge masses up to 10 square 
yards with foliage 4 feet high and inflorescences up to 10 feet, the 
massive inflorescence being so much as 3 feet long by 1 foot across. ‘The 
large greenish-yellow flowers are borne on horizontal branches, the tips 
of which are sterile and provide a convenient perch for the Chilean 
“Tordo” the small black bird which effects pollination. DR. PREDERIC 
Jonow, writing of this bird in Estudios de Biologia Vegetal, states that 
where the plant 1s abundant it is difficult to find a Tordo in spring which 
does not show in front of its head, which should be completely black, a 
large mantle of the most beautiful golden colour. 

Owing to the formidable nature and the area covered by the plant, 
it is by no means popular with landowners and stockmen. Even the old 
dead leaves are persistent and protective These. however, prove to be 
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the plant's weak spot, and during the winter, when there is least risk 
of extensive fires, these dry dead leaves are ignited and the plants 
destroyed. It has been cultivated in Botanic Gardens since 1820 and has 
flowered in the Scilly Isles (Bot. Mag. t. 4715). Though less imposing 
and somewhat smaller, Puya coerulea is certainly more attractive, having 
greyer, more arching foliage and blue-green flowers. P. alpestris is 
smaller again with grey rosettes and deep blue-green flowers. It was 
collected by MR. ELLIOTT at Concepcion in 1929 and brought back as 
living plants. It has been shown on several occasions and gained a 
Silver Lindley Medal in 1933 when shown by MAJOR DORRIEN SMITH of 
Tresco Abbey. 

Rhodostachys bicolor, when flowering, is a conspicuous object on the 
trees in the region of Valdivia. Like so many of this family it is an 
epiphyte and under cultivation requires a spongy peaty compost and a 
damp situation; the exact opposite in fact of the requirements of Puya. 
The flowers in this species are violet and the inner ring of rosette leaves 
become scarlet during the flowering period, gradually returning to 
green afterwards. It was introduced by MR. CoMBER under No. 1015 
but I have not seen it recently. R. pitcairnifolia is one of the most 
exasperating of Chilean plants in that it will continue to flourish for years 
without even attempting to flower. It does, however, produce its flowers 
in Tresco and occasionally in Botanic Gardens under glass. The inner 
leaves then become red and show off the numerous small blue flowers 
(Bot. Mag. t. 8087). R. andina has longer arching and very spiny leaves, 
green on the upper surface but grey below. The inflorescence is much 
more conical in shape, and pink in colour, but the leaf rosette is not 
nearly so conspicuous as in the other two species. It was shown to the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1851, and flowered at Kew in 1875 and 
again in 1889 when it was figured for the Bot. Mag. t. 7148. Greigia 
sphacelata was reintroduced by “squire” ELWes and is still grown in 
Botanic Gardens. Though it was collected so far south as Chiloe it does 
not seem to have proved very hardy. I have not seen it in flower, but it 
is recorded as having flowered at Kew in 1866. 

The Chilean ‘Crocus’ Tecophilaea cyanocrocus is, at its best, one of 
the clearest and most intense of blue flowers, the gentian blue set off 
by a white throat. It is unfortunately very local in its distribution and 
very difficult to locate out of flower; the writer and others have tramped 
miles in unsuccessful attempts to locate it. Under cultivation it is 
usually treated as an alpine or cool-house plant, being dried off and 
rested in summer. That it has become established in some gardens is 
proved by the photograph in New Flora and Sylva, Vol. 4, which shows, 
hundreds of flowers out of doors. The date of introduction is given as 
1872, though I have failed to check this or the collector. The variety 
Leichtlini is, I believe, still in cultivation; it differs in the larger white 
centre. The other species, 7. eiolaeflora, has a much wider distribution 
but is much inferior from a garden standpoint. It has small corms not 
unlike Crocus but they do not seem to live long in cultivation. It is of 
interest that in 7. cyanocrocus the segments are regular and campanulate 
while in violaeflora they are, as the name so aptly suggests, violet-like 
and set in a vertical plane. The family Haemodoraceae also includes one 
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of the commonest of Central Chilean wild flowers, Conanthera biflora. 
It is never more than a foot in height, the flowers usually being produced 
after the leaves have died off. It has open flowers of varying shades of 
blue and with the column of stamens projecting rather like those of the 
common Potato. The allied C. Simsa has a much more campanulate 
corolla—deep blue or purple in colour. The figure of C. biflora in Bot. 
Mag. t. 2496 is, I believe, this species. 

Iridaceae is well represented in the Southern hemisphere. The 
largest Chilean genus is Sisyrinchium though it has never been popular 
in gardens. S. striatum, probably the best known, is amazingly prolific 
and the strongest grower of all. Its equitant foliage resembles an Iris 
and the flowers are cream and yellow. It is noted in arron’s Hortus 
Ketwensis as having been introduced in 1788, and it ts figured in an early 
Bot. Mag. t. 701 and in MaUND’s Botamc Garden t. 17. This plant is 
one of the earliest to re-establish after a forest fire, and will cover acres 
in an incredibly short space of time. Allied to this species is S. cuspt- 
datum which was introduced by MR. comBER. Amongst other yellow 
flowering species which have been introduced are S. graminifolium 
(Bot. Mag. t. 4197 under the name S. maculatum and Bot. Reg. tt. 1067 
and 1914) and S. chilense This species has also a blue flowered form 
which is well figured in Bot. Mag. t. 2786, and still I believe in cultiva- 
tion. One of the daintiest and widespread species is S. junceum 
(or S. roseum) with nodding pink flowers; it has, as the specific name 
suggests, rush-like foliage and stems. Introduced in 1832, it was 
figured in Floral Cabinet in 1839, and has many times been reintro- 
duced and lost. It has a claw of tubers closely resembling the garden 
Ranunculi. Closely allied to Sisyrinchium is the yellow flowered 
Solenomelus chilenas, though I doubt if it is now in cultivation. A 
Brazilian plant, Sisyrinchium convolutum, is otten sent out under this 
name but the two plants are very different. Solenomelus chilensis has 
zygomorphic flowers and carries them on a vertical plane like a yellow 
Violet. One of the most brilliant blue flowers I know, is Calydorea 
speciosa, a low-growing plant resembling a Crocus in habit and with 
flowers 2 inches across. It was in cultivation in 1863 and is figured in 
Bot. Mag. t. 3544. It is a common and lovely plant in Central Chile. 
Symphyostemon odoratissimus, another allied plant, is a native ot the 
Magellan region and was grown so long ago as 1828 when it was figured 
in the Bot. Reg. t. 1283. It was reintroduced by MEssRs. ELLIOTT and 
GOURLAY in 1928. Libertia is interesting in that it is represented in both 
Chile and New Zealand, the habit of growth being similar in both 
cases. Though the white flowers are small individually, the Chilean 
L. formosa is tree flowering and attractive. It has been in cultivation 
since 1831 (Bot. Mag. t. 32q4). 

Amaryllidaceae has many representatives, the best known being 
probably Alstroemeria. It is a lovely and diverse genus ranging from 
the fine forms of haemantha and hgtw, to dwarf plants like peregrina, 
pulchra and pulchella. They are extremely difficult from a taxonomic 
point of view, and I have never been able to draw a satisfactory line 
between Aaemantha, chilensis and ligtu. They certainly show a very wide 
range of variation within the species, and I believe cross freely. There 
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are a number of species not in cultivation though some have been intro- 
duced and lost. Many of them have been figured, though the names 
applied to some of the old figures are very doubtful. All the Aaemantha 
group require a warm sunny spot to be successful, though the rhizomes 
run deeply and usually escape frost. A. aurantiaca and its varieties are 
much hardier and can be grown in herbaceous borders, though they 
resent frequent transplanting. They can be extremely invasive, and are 
on the whole best grown by themselves. A. violacea received the Award 
of Merit when shown in 1945 by COL. STEPHENSON CLARKE; it is a lovely 
species and attracted a good deal of attention. It has recently been 
figured in the New Series of the Bet. Mag. t. 42. A. aurea is a pale 
yellow coloured plant from Chiloe, probably only a form of aurantiaca, 
though it is figured in the Bot. Mag. as a species t. 3350. The closely 
allied genus Bomarea is on the whole more tropical, but is represented 
in Chile by B. salsilla with umbels of crimson, and lilac, tubular 
flowers. There is little difference between the genera except the climb- 
ing habit of Bomarea. 

Of the Hippeastrums, //. pratense, syn. Habranthus pratensis, is 
probably the best known. It was introduced so long ago as 1840, and 
gained the Award of Merit in May 1927. The hardiness of this plant is 
debatable. It has been recorded as flourishing in N. Scotland, in Ireland, 
and in many parts of England, yet it remains scarce and ts at the moment 
unobtainable in the trade. It has small umbels of beautiful scarlet 
flowers, some 2 feet high. Phycella ignea, syn. Hippeastrum bicolor, is 
one of the earliest of spring flowers in the woods of Central Chile. Both 
its specific names are derived from the corolla, which is both bicoloured 
and fiery, in its scarlet and yellow. There is an excellent plate in the 
Bot. Reg. t. 809 dated 1824 as Amaryllis ignea but the Bot. Mag. plate 
t. 2687, a year earlier, does not do the plant justice. The plate t. 2399 
under the name Amaryllis cyrtanthoides is probably a poor figure of the 
same species. Amaryllis advena is also well figured in Bot. Reg. t. 849 
in 1824 in both pink and yellow forms and in the Bot. Mag. t. 1125. 
This is also a common species in Central Chile. Another allied plant 
has lovely flowers with long slender salmon-coloured perianth segments. 
Both these and other allied species flower before the leaves are fully 
developed. I reintroduced all these species in 1926, P. ignea being 
shown (as Hippeastrum bicolor) in November 1929, but | believe all are 
again lost. 

The Lily family, in Chile as elsewhere, yields a number of interest- 
ing and decorative plants. Certainly one of the loveliest is Lapageria 
rosea. It is a plant of the wet districts of the Southern Provinces where 
it is a lovely sight intertwining amongst the branches and suspending its 
wax-like tubular rosy-scarlet flowers in mid-air. Their decorative value 
and interest are both greatly enhanced by the small green humming 
birds, or “Picaflores” which are the natural agent of pollination. These 
delightful little creatures remain poised below the flowers, stationary 
except for their wings which move so rapidly as to be scarcely visible. 
It is one of the few native plants which are really valued and cultivated 
in the Valparaiso and Santiago districts, though even there it is not too 
easy to establish owing to their drier and warmer conditions. Known 
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as the “Copihui”’ it is the national flower and huge bouque ts are offered 
to travellers in the south, the children sometimes wading almost waist 
deep in water and swamp to obtain them. It has been in cultivation for 
almost a century, having been received by Kew in 1847 from RICHARD 
WHEELRIGHT. It had, however, been introduced to France some years 
previously, and was there named in honour of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 
whose maiden name it bears. The equally lovely white variety was one 
of PEARCE’Ss introductions in 1860. These and many spotted and mottled 
forms were at one time very extensively grown for greenhouse or con- 
servatory decoration. Trained on wires, it is capable of covering quite 
an extensive area and it is of course seen to best advantage in that 
position. The flowers are too well known to require description but the 
fruit is less common. It is oblong or three-sided, about 2 inches long 
containing numerous seeds in pulp. These if sent intact keep the seed 
viable for a long period, but once they are opened the mucilage dries up 
and the period of viability is short. 

As its habitat suggests, it requires ample moisture at the root and a 
peaty sandy soil. If a cool root run can be provided without lime in- 
filtrating, it can be grown. It has many times been tried out of doors 
but in most parts of this country it is a gamble, and unless conditions 
are really favourable it is better under glass. Philageria V eitchit, an 
interesting bigeneric hybrid between Lapageria and Philesia buxifola, 
is intermediate between the parents (Bot. Mag. N.S. t. 92). The name 
is of interest as it is reputed to be the original compound generic name. 
The two genera are closely related botanically, Philesia buxifolia being 
a dwarf slow-growing evergreen shrub a foot or so high and spreading 
by underground shoots. It has rigid glossy leaves tending to curl, 
especially under dry conditions. The flowers, crimson bells about 
2 inches long, resemble those of Lapageria in colour and texture, but 
the flowering season is spread over summer and autumn, I personally 
never saw it flowering freely, even in Chile, nor do I remember seeing a 
compact bush there, such as I have frequently seen at the R.H.S. Hall. 
It has been in cultivation since 1847 having been introduced by Loss 
To do well out of doors it must have a moist and sheltered situation (dry 
conditions and cold winds are equally fatal), and above al! a lime-free 
soil. I would describe it as a connoisseur’s plant and have seen numerous 
and excellent pot-grown plants in cold or cool houses. That it can do well 
given favourable conditions is proved by the plant at Rowallane which 
in 1930 was recorded as 9 feet through (N.F. & S. July 1930) 

Leucocoryne, though another member of the Liliaceae, is an entirely 
different type. It is in fact allied to the Alliums and Brodiaeas and the 
common wild type proclaims the fact when handled, by its odour. It is 
one of the commonest plants in the Central Provinces, and its various 
torms are as extensively picked and marketed as are Primroses in 
England. It was introduced in 1826 and figured in Bot. Mag. t. 2832 as 
Brodiaea ixtoides. The variety L. ixtoides var. odorata, the ‘Glory of the 
Sun’ introdu_od by MR. ELLIOTT in 1928 is free from the family taint, 
and as the varietal name suggests, is, in fact, pleasantly scented. It is 
vastly superior in every way and I need say no more than remind you 
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group of flowers gained the Silver Lindley Medal for mr. eLLioTT. 
There is a lovely plate in the Bot. Mag. t. 9457 

Pasithaea coerulea, the “Pajaritos” (Little birds) of the markets, is 
another of the most typical and popular of Chilean flowers; it lasts well 
when cut, and is a good clear blue. It is a monotypic herbaceous peren- 
nial not unlike Camassia, with a root system resembling Asparagus: thin 
wiry roots swelling into watery storage tubers which of course make it 
extremely drought resistant. There is a figure in the Bot. Mag. (7249) 
dated August 1892 and from the text we learn that it was known and 
described so long ago as 1660. It has frequently been lost and reintro- 
duced. I am afraid it is not winter hardy in the open; it is probably best 
grown in large pots and wintered in a cool or protected house. I was 
delighted to see it flowering in a Cotswold garden this summer. It is 
of interest to note that the vernacular name given in the Bot. Mag. 
“Espuclla de Galan” (Gallant's spur) has now been transferred to 
Tropaeolum majus, and is also sometimes used for Larkspur. 

Within a few days of my arrival in Valparaiso, I noticed a curious 
little green-flowered plant which puzzled me considerably; it had the 
habit of a Sisyrinchium but the structure suggested a Liliaceae. Years 
later and quite by accident, I came across a figure of it in the Bot, Mag. 
t. 2716. From this I learned that the plant was Gillesia graminea and 
further (with some satisfaction) that the botanists of that day (1827 
were equally puzzled, and that they finally decided that it must go into 
a Natural Order of its own, Gilliesiaceae. It is merely a botanical 
curiosity but a most interesting one. 

Luzuriaga radicans is an interesting little plant with a habit sug- 
gesting Polygonatum. The white flowers, however, are more like those 
of Solanum jasminoides though the six perianth segments instead of five, 
give away its family. It is not an easy plant to cultivate and does best 
under cool moist greenhouse conditions. Its habitat, from Valdivia to 
the Magellan Straits, would suggest a greater degree of hardiness, but 
it is obviously a woodland plant. There is a figure in Bot. Mag. t. 6465. 

Ephedra andina is extremely common in the Coastal belt of Central 
Chile. It is extremely drought resisting, forming compact hummocks, 
covered in season by the most lovely white or salmon-pink fleshy fruits. 
It is most disappointing in cultivation, I have had large specimens, in 
pots, planted out, and trained on walls, but I have not yet seen those 
lovely fruits in cultivation. In some areas in the South the native 
Bamboo or ‘Coligue’ forms an impenetrable jungle. Not content with 
spreading along the ground it climbs on to and over the other vegetation 
and smothers it. It is peculiar in that the stems are solid not, as in most 
of the family Gramineae, hollow. The Genus, Chusquea is cultivated 
in mild localities and was in fact shown to the Scientific Committee of 
the R.H.S. in 1946. Of the many and lovely Chilean Ferns few are now 
in cultivation in Britain. The hardiest is probably Lomaria magellanica 
which is grown in warm and sheltered situations in the southern counties. 
It has bold leathery fronds up to 4 feet in height. In the days when 
Ferns were largely cultivated under glass there were a considerable 
number grown. LYELL's Handbook of Ferns gives no fewer than 85 species 
from Chile. 
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There are probably quite a number of other plants which have come 
into cultivation and been lost. There is also little doubt that there are 
many more equally as lovely and interesting as those mentioned which 
have not been introduced. I certainly did not realise when | started to 
compile these notes what a considerable number are being or have been 
cultivated. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL BREAKDOWN IN 
TOMATOES CAUSED BY HIGH 
TEMPERATURES IN 1949 


Robert McKay 


PROFESSOR OF PLANT PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


MATOES showing an external discoloration and an internal necrosis, 
ten hitherto observed in Ireland, were received by the writer on 
July 5, 1949, from a correspondent in County Donegal. These speci- 
mens, however, were only forerunners of the malady, and during the 
period July 7 to 20, numerous affected Tomatoes were forwarded from 
different parts of the country; sometimes as many as four separate lots 
coming to hand on the same day. Reports accompanying the specimens 
stated, that whilst the lowermost trusses were those chicfly involved, 
occasionally the trouble occurred higher up on the plants, and especially 
where the trusses were very exposed. Tomatoes in shaded houses were 
unblemished. 


EXTERNAL APPEARANCE 
Both green and partially ripe fruit showed large, glossy, blackish areas 
These were indefinite in outline, not depressed on specimens first to 
hand but slightly sunken on later samples. The discoloured areas 
occurred mainly around the circumference of the fruit, and were rarely 
present on the stem-end. From an eighth to one-half of the Tomato 
surface was blotched in this manner, and usually every fruit on the truss 
was affected. The darkened patches resembled, to some extent, attacks 
by the Potato blight fungus (Phytophthora infestans). So strong was 
this resemblance many people diagnosed the trouble as due to attacks 
by the blight fungus, and in some cases spraying was actually con- 
templated by growers. Owing to the prevalence of the malady in the 
month of July, its superficial resemblance to blight attack, and the fre- 
quency with which it was being diagnosed as such, it was deemed 
expedient to issue a notice to Instructors in Horticulture drawing their 
attention to its occurrence and its distinguishing features 

Discoloration of the fruit was much worse than generally occurs 
with Phytophthora infestans, and the blackened areas much more glossy 
in appearance. It was obvious from a close examination that the cause 
of the darkening was situated in tissues beneath the surface. Separating 
walls of the loculi in Tomatoes frequently show up as faint lines, ridges 
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or furrows, and in quite a number of affected fruit the discoloration was 
most marked in such places, the underlying walls shining through as 
very dark streaks. Nearly all of the diseased specimens were green fruit. 
However, where ripening fruit had blackened patches, the latter often 
had whitish blotches along their margins. These pale blotches varied in 
appearance and texture from those of typical Blotchy Ripening to others 
with a completely white, paper-like skin, as occurs from Sun Scald. 


INTERNAL SYMPTOMS 
When cut, the blackish areas were found to be more or less necrotic. 
In some instances only a few scattered groups of cells were brown and 
dead, but in many cases the necrosis was severe. The axis of the fruit, 
whilst not free from dead cells, was least affected, and the collapse of 
the tissues was worst in the ovary wall and in the walls of the loculi, 
particularly where the last mentioned showed up externally as black 
streaks. Although splits and cavities up to half an inch or more in 
length occurred in the dead tissues, the necrosis seldom extended right 
to the surface but was covered with a laver of a few cells in depth which 
seemed normal. Apart from this feature, cut specimens presented an 
appearance not unlike that of Bitter Pit in Apples or of Sprain in Potatoes. 

Microscopical examination and cultural work failed to reveal any 


organism in the damaged tissue 


CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 
It is the writer's opinion that this breakdown in Tomatoes was due to 
the extremely hot weather experienced in Ireland during the period 
June 18 to July 13. The malady appeared in glasshouses soon after the 
heat wave reached Donegal, and its subsequent appearance clsewhere 
coincided with the spread southwards of the very warm weather. 
Unfortunately, no records are available of actual temperatures in the 
glasshouses concerned, but at this time day temperatures in the shade 
were occasionally as high as 83°, 85° and 87° F. in various parts of the 
country. Under such conditions, where glasshouses were fully exposed 
in the sun, temperatures must have been considerably higher—probably 
around 100° F. 

In glasshouses in the vicinity of Dublin this malady was rather 
common in the first fortnight of July. Records in the Botanic Garden, 
Glasnevin, show that during the period June 18 to July 13 inclusive, 
the average daily temperature in the shade was 69° F., with a mean of 
50° F. at night. The maximum in the shade for these twenty-six days 
was 80° F. on June 26, and the same again on July 4: the minimum at 
night for these two dates was 51° F. and 54° F. respectively. Thus, not 
only were temperatures high during the daytime, but wide fluctuations 
of almost 30° F. occurred between day and night temperatures. With a 
return to much cooler conditions after the middle of July all further 
development of blackening and discoloration of immature fruit prac- 
tically ceased. In some glasshouses, however, where the trouble had 
been severe, blotchy ripening was prevalent up to the middle of August. 

It is of some interest to note that, coincident with the development 
of this breakdown of Tomatoes in glasshouses in Donegal, Heat Canker 
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of Flax appeared in Flax fields in the same county; and a little later, 
when discoloured, necrotic Tomatoes were being received from growers 
in the southern counties, severe Sun Scald and killing of Beech seedlings 
occurred in a Co. Waterford nursery. 


DISCUSSION 
Although necrosis in Tomato fruits is not uncommon, being an in- 
variable accompaniment of virus diseases such as Aucuba Mosaic and 
Double-Virus Streak, the writer is not aware of anything in the litera- 
ture on Tomato diseases corresponding exactly to that described in the 
present paper. The nearest approach to this breakdown is the necrosis 
which has been recorded as occurring in blotchy ripening, and it is in 
this relation that the trouble will be discussed. 

Blotchy ripening of Tomatoes is a disorder in which the fruits ripen 
unevenly, Certain areas of the fruit-wall fail to develop colour normally. 
These areas are without any sharp line of demarcation. They are dark 
green at first, but usually they become more or less yellow as the remainder 
of the fruit ripens. In severe cases as ripening proceeds the blotched 
areas assume and retain a waxy or glassy appearance. The vascular 
bundles lying beneath these clear, glassy blotches appear to be brown or 
black and necrotic, a fact easily seen from the outside. The flesh under 
these discoloured patches is hard and somewhat tasteless. 

As a result of investigations on blotchy ripening of Tomato fruits, 
i BEWLEY and wuire (1) concluded that this disorder is caused by mal- 
: nutrition in respect of potash and nitrogen, particularly potash. How- 
ever, they state that blotchy ripening could not be eliminated entirely 
by manurial treatment, as other factors, probably climatic in nature, 
play some part in the incidence of the disease. BEWLEY and WHITE (/oc. 
cit.) found, that over a five-year period, the greatest development of 
blotchy ripening occurred during the months of June and July. These 
workers make no reference to immature fruit being affected, and pre- 
sumably under their conditions only fruits nearing maturity showed 
symptoms of blotchy ripening. 

SEATON and GRAY (2) state, ““MACDOUGAL has shown by the use of an 
auxograph that the daily accretion in size of Tomato fruits is connected 
with temperature and water relations. As the temperature of the fruit 
attached to the plant rose from 12° or 14° to 26° or 28° C., the volume 
increased to a point where the increased temperature caused an exces- 
sive water loss by transpiration which overbalanced the gain by hydra- 
tion.”” MACDOUGAL’S data show that a water deficit may exist in the 
fruits because of excessive transpiration regardless of the moisture 
content of the soil. SEATON and Gray's (/oc. cit.) histological observations 
on blotchy ripening indicate that it is not a nutritional disorder arising 
from soil conditions. Their hypothesis is, that blotchy ripening is 
primarily due to conditions which result from the withdrawal of water 
trom the fruits during periods of excessive transpiration two to five days 
before the fruit mpens. The same workers dissected and examined 
fruits in all stages of development for symptoms of blotchniess. They 
found the first evidences of blotchiness appearing only in fruit nearing 
maturity. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN MADE IN 1950 29! 


In glasshouses where the breakdown of immature Tomatoes early 
in July was afterwards followed by the appearance of blotchy mpening, 
the last mentioned could not in any instance be correlated with a lack of 
either potash or nitrogen. Furthermore, where ripening fruit had 
darkened areas simulating blight attack, the development of typical 
blotchy ripening along the margins of such areas was gradational. This 
indicated that one was only a lesser development of the other. 

Much of the necrosis which accompanies blotchy ripening is asseci- 
ated with the interlocular walls of the ovary. BEWLEY and WHITE (/oc. cit.), 
SEATON and GRAY (loc. cit.). The latter workers have shown that it is 
mainly the thin-walled parenchyma adjacent to the vascular bundles 
which becomes necrotic. They suggest, that some physiological force is 
operative in bringing about the conditions antecedent to blotchy 
ripening. It is obvious that where fluctuations of almost 30° F. occur 
between day and night temperatures outside, temperatures inside glass- 
houses must vary accordingly. Under such conditions thin-walled 
parenchyma cells will be subjected to considerable tension and liable to 
collapse. 

Despite the fact that there is no previous record of blotchy ripening 
being detected on immature fruit, the breakdown which occurred in 
Tomatoes in Ireland in 1949 is believed to have been only a very severe 
stage of this disorder. Whilst much worse than anything previously 
described for blotchy ripening, the necrosis was of the same type and 
involved identical tissues of the fruit. To what extent widely fluctu- 
ating temperatures contribute to such necrosis is still a debatable point. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1950 


BULBS AND CORMS 
Muscari Tubergenianum A.M. April 18,1950. The introduction 


of this hardy bulb to European gardens is claimed by Messrs. C. G, 
van Tubergen, Ltd. The firm reports that the first specimens were sent 
to them by Geo. Egger, who made a considerable collection of local 
plants from the mountains of North-Western Persia while working at 
the German consulate in Tabriz. 

During the early spring the plant produces large spikes with a dis- 
tinct, turquoise-blue inflorescence. The basal flowers open first and are 
followed by those at the apex while the central buds remain tightly 
closed. The foliage is large and fleshy with leaves up to } inch broad. 


Although very little has been written about this species it has already 
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proved itself a good garden plant with the habit of strong growth and the 
ability to propagate itself quite freely. Exhibited by R. W. Wallace, 
Esq., V.M.H., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Narcissus ‘Cargan’ A.M. May 2, 1950. A well-formed yellow 
variety, classified by the exhibitor as belonging to Division 2a, with a 
flower about 3] inches in diameter well poised on an 18-inch stem. The 
perianth segments were Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 4/1) and the corona was 
slightly darker (H.C.C. 4). Raised by Mr. Guy L. Wilson and shown by 
Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Ballymena, N. Ireland. 

Narcissus ‘Contour’ A.M. May 2, 1950. A refined well-balanced 
white trumpet variety with a flower about 4} inches in diameter, well 
poised on a stout 18-inch stem. The smooth perianth segments were 
broad and overlapping, the outer ones being 1 § inches long and 2,’; inches 
broad. ‘The trumpet was 1} inch long and about 2 inches in diameter 
at its reflexed and frilled margin. Raised and shown by Vir. Guy L. 
Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland 

Narcissus ‘Virtue’ A.M, May 2, 1950. A refined, medium-sized 
yellow Datiodil, classified by the exhibitor as belonging to Division 2a, 
with a flower about 4 inches in diameter, well poised on a 19-inch stem 
The perianth segments were Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3/1) and the 
corona was slightly darker (H.C.C. 3). Raised and shown by Mr. Guy 
L. Wilson. 

ORCHIDS 

Brassocatticya ‘Juno’ A.M. Apri! 4, 1950. An elegant flower in 
which the sepals and petals are broadly formed. In colour delicate rose, 
the expansive labellum deep purple. The result of crossing C. ‘Titri- 
anae’ with Be, ‘Olympic.’ Raised and exhibited by H. W. B. Schroder, 
Esq., Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Cymbidium ‘Clare Armstrong’ var. ‘Sunrise’ A.M. \lay 2, 
1950. The tall spike bore eight large flowers, amber-yellow, the front 
lobe of the labellum spotted with crimson-red. The result of crossing 
C. Alexanderi with C. ‘Mirella’. Raised and exhibited by Messrs 
Armstrong & Brown, Tunbridge Wells 

Cymbidium ‘Claudona’ F.C.C. March 21, 1950. Whe tall spike 
bore thirteen large greenish flowers, an attractive feature being the 
labellum with much crimson-red spotting. The result of crossing C. 
‘Claudette’ with C. ‘Cremona.’ Raised and exhibited by McBean’s 
Orc hids, Ltd =e ooksbridge. 

Cymbidium ‘Kairouan,’ Exbury var. A.M. January 31, 1950. 
The plant carried two arching spikes with a total of seventeen well- 
formed flowers, light greenish-yellow with a pinkish labellum. Raised 
and exhibited by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants, the 
parents being C. ‘Rosanna’ and C. ‘Adelma.’ 

Cymbidium ‘Louis Sander’ var. ‘Ulysses’ A.M. March 21, 
1950. This attractive hybrid bore a spike of six rose-pink flowers, the 
labellum effectively marked with crimson spots. The result of crossing 
C. Alexanderi with C. ‘Ceres.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Sanders, St. Albans. 

Cymbidium ‘Mayfair’ Castle Hill var. A.M. February 14, 


1950. The spike carried six flowers, of a pleasing reddish colour, the 
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labellum having a crimson blotch on the front lobe. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Rosy Queen’ with C. ‘Edzell.’ Exhibited by Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. H. S. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Cymbidium ‘Miretta’ var. ‘Memoria A. A. McBean’ F.C.C. 
March 7, 1950. An unusually fine result, obtained by crossing C. 
*Mirabel’ with C. ‘Claudette.’ The spike bore seven large flowers, with 
broadly developed sepals of olive-green colour, the petals greenish, and 
the labellum bearing a crimson-red blotch on the front lobe. Raised 
and exhibited by McBean’s Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

Cymbidium ‘Pearlette’ A.M. March 21, 1950. The spike bore 
five well-formed flowers, soft cerise, the labellum spotted with red. 
Raised and exhibited by McBean’s Orchids, Ltd., Cooksbridge, the 
parents being C. ‘Janette’ and C. ‘Pearl.’ 

Cymbidium ‘Princess Elizabeth’ var. ‘St. Andre’ A.M. March 
7, 1950. The tall spike bore twelve large flowers, blush-white, the 
labellum minutely spotted with reddish-pink. The result of crossing 
C. Alexanderi with C. ‘Princess Astrid.’ Exhibited by the Hon. H. 5. 
Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green. 

Cymbidium ‘Roszika’ A.M. March 21, 1950. The spike bore 
seven large blush-coloured flowers, the broadly-expanded labellum 
spotted with pink. The result of crossing C. ‘Adriaco’ with C. 
‘Rosanna.’ Raised and exhibited by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., 
Exbury, Hants. 

Cymbidium ‘Verulam’ Exbury var. A.M. January 10, 1950. The 
showy spike carried eighteen flowers, cream-coloured with a few reddish 
spots on the labellum. Raised and exhibited by Edmund de Rothschild, 
Esq., Exbury, Hants. The parents were C. Alexanderi and C. 
Tracyanum, 

Cypripedium ‘Desert Sun’ var. ‘Jenny Strauss’ A.M. January 10, 
1950. The dorsal sepal is light-greenish, the petals and labellum 
amber-yellow. Obtained by crossing C. ‘Golden Emblem’ with C. 
‘Mrs. Geoffrey Webb.’ Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 

Cypripedium ‘Failand’ A.M. February 14, 1950. The large 
dorsal sepal is roundly formed and has a greenish base. The broad 
petals and labellum are yellowish with brown shading. The result of 
crossing C. ‘Ballet Girl’ with C. ‘Thebian,’ Exhibited by R. N. Palmer, 
Esq., Ashlands, Warmley, Bristol. 

Cypripedium ‘Socrates’ A.M. January 10, 1950. This distinct 
hybrid between C. ‘Xantippe’ and C. ‘Constance Flory’ has a tall 
dorsal sepal which is white with a small green basal area; the petals are 
greenish and the labellum yellowish. Exhibited by H. W. B. Schroder, 
Esq., Dell Park, Englefield. 

Cypripedium ‘Vigilant’ A.M. February 14, 1950. A distinct and 
charming flower. The large dorsal sepal is flushed with light rose, 
while the petals and labellum are greenish. Raised and exhibited by 
Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, the parents were C. ‘White- 
hall’ and C. ‘Beaufort.’ 

Dendrobium ‘Winifred Fortescue’ A.M. March 21, 1950. A 
handsome hybrid, obtained by crossing D. ‘Gatton Monarch’ with D. 
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“Lady Colman.’ The plant carried five large and well-formed flowers, 
mainly of rose-purple colour. Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Stone- 
hurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Laeliocattleya ‘Eva Robinson’ var. ‘Easter’ A.M. Apri! 4, 
1950. A well-formed flower with erect petals, soft rose colour, the 
labellum rich purple. The result of crossing Lc. ‘Ishtar’ with C. 
‘Angus.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Black & Flory, Slough. 

Lacliocattleya ‘Mullien’ var. ‘Springtime’ A.M. larch 7, 
1950. An elegant and very well-formed flower, in colour rosy mauve, 
the labellum crimson-purple, the throat area golden. Raised and 
exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, the parents being 
C. ‘Atlantic’ and Le. ‘Hyperion.’ 

Laeliocattleya ‘New York’ var. ‘Atlantic’ A.M. February 14, 
1950. ‘This showy hybrid bore five large flowers, the sepals and petals 
pure white, the labellum crimson-purple. The result of crossing C. 
“Maggie Raphael’ with Le. ‘Aconcagua.’ Raised and exhibited by 
H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Odontioda ‘Lita’ var. ‘Neon’ A.M. April 4, 1950. The tall spike 
bore twelve flowers, all the segments unusually developed, deep rose 
colour blotched with scarlet-red. The result of crossing Oda. ‘Marie 
Antoinette’ with Oda. Pittiae. Raised and exhibited by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 

Odontioda ‘Lola’ A.M. February 14, 1950. ‘The spike bore 
eighteen medium-sized flowers, rose-coloured, heavily marked with 
scarlet-red. The parents were Oda. ‘Sapphira’ and Oda. ‘Argia.’ 
Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards 
Heath. 

Odontoglossum ‘Elise’ var. ‘Gloria’ A.M. Apri! 4, 1950. This 
vigorous plant bore a couple of spikes with a total of fourteen well- 
formed flowers, golden-yellow, blotched and spotted with red-brown. 
The parents were O. ‘Ascania’ and O. triumphans. Raised and exhibited 
by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 

Odontoglossum ‘Jenny Strauss’ A.M. January 31, 1950. The 
spike carried seven large and well-proportioned flowers, light rose 
ground heavily spotted and blotched with chocolate-red. The result of 
crossing O. Perryanum with C. ‘Purple Emperor.’ Exhibited by 
R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Sophrolacliocattleya ‘Trizac’ var. ‘Purple Queen’ A.M. 
March 21, 1950. Flower of medium size, but of exceptional colour, 
being rich purple with a crimson over-tint. The result of crossing C. 
Trianae with Sic. ‘Anzac.’ Exhibited by Messrs. Armstrong & Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Vuylstekeara ‘Angela’ var. ‘Jasper’ A.M. May 2, 1950. The 
outstanding character of this hyorid is the intense purplish crimson 
colour of all the segments. The result of crossing Oda. Pittiae with 
Odtna. ‘Milly.’ Raised and exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., 
Haywards Heath. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Dictionary of Genetics." By Dr. R. L. Knight. Pp. xii x 183. Published 
by the Chronica Botanica Company, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. (Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, London). $4.50. 

The numerous terms used in animal, human and plant genetics, as well as those 
used in cytology, evolution and plant and animal breeding are defined in this dictionary. 
It is a pioneer effort which was badly needed. Many terms not to be found in any 
dictionary are here defined, in « manner usually fully in agreement with current genetic 
usage. Minor errors occur, but no Library should be without it, and the individual 
seeking genetic knowledge will find it of considerable value. 


M. B. CRANE 


“Hedges for Farm and Garden.” By J. L. Beddall. Pp. 1-360 with 83 
plates and 36 diagrams. (Faber and Faber Ltd. 1950), 25s. net. 


This very useful book has much to commend it as it has something of value for 
every person who has to do with the land, not only estate owners and their agents, 
farmers, gardeners and highway authorities, but every lover of the countryside, even 
though his or her interest 1s limited to an occasional Sunday hike. 

The book is divided into three parts, The Farm Hedge, The Garden Hedge, and 
Miscellaneous. In the first part the author not only describes ordinary farm hedges 
and the oft time accompanying ditches, but modifications of the ordinary hedge such 
as the turf or turf and stone bush-topped banks of Devon and Cornwall, the walled 
enclosures of the Cotswolds and certain parts of the northern counties, shelter belts 
for orchards and hop gardens, and other pertinent objects. He discusses wire and post 
and rail fences, gates, stiles and many other subjects. He gives his readers full informa- 
tion on the formation of hedges and their future management, and warns them of the 
harmful weeds that are likely to appear. ‘The cutting back and laying of old and over- 
grown hedges (an art that is fast dying out amongst country folk) is described, and many 
kinds of plants are suggested for the coarser types of hedge. In part two, garden hedges 
are as fully treated as are farm hedges in part one. Various types of hedge and hedge 
plants are described with full particulars as to their treatment. In addition to strong 
outer hedges. informa! interior hedges and even bordering shrubs receive attention. 
In part three, pp. 223-342, such subjects as hedges and the law, overhanging branches 
and penetrating roots, hedgerow trees, pests and diseases and many other subjects are 
discussed, with a good deal of space devoted to descriptive lists of hedge plants for 
various soils and purposes, and the enumeration, with their characteristics, of a very 
long list of trees and shrubs useful for hedges. In connection with the last item the 
author might, with advantage, have limited his choice to the most noteworthy as the 
long list is likely to confuse people who have an indifferent knowledge of trees and 
shrubs, moreover, the cost of some of the plants would be much higher than is usually 
associated with the price of hedge plants. The book is completed by a glossary of 
terms used and a good index. After going through the book one is greatiy impressed 
with the thoroughness of the author's work and is inclined to think that the title does 


not do justice to its scope. 
W. DALLIMORE 


“The Grape Vine in England.” By Edward Hyams 208 pp. 8vo. Illus. 
(The Bodley Head, London.) 16s. 

That the Grape Vine can be grown in England in the open all know. That some 
varieties in favourable seasons will produce edible Grapes when grown on walls or 
pergolas some are aware. A few have turned outdoor Grapes into vinegar, and in the 
past wine has been made off and on in Great Britain from the time of the Romans until 
the present century. But there seerns to have been no continuity about this in spite of 
records of success, though wine is a desired beverage. This book is a record of the past 
put in a very readable form and a confident plea for another effort towards grape 
growing in the open. It recounts personal experience over a short time and out of this 
and what has been learned by inquiry and observation abroad makes suggestions as to 
what could be done to produce both dessert and wine Grapes in suitable parts of 
England. The author may be too optimistic as to the quality of the wine that could be 

roduced, as to the kindness of our average Summer and Autumn in the amount of 

t and light from the sun, and as to the reward that will be given for the amount of 
labour, at its present high cost, that must be devoted to the cultivation if good results 
are to be obtained. He gives no convincing reason for the undoubted fact that man 
attempts have been made in the past and abandoned after a time. He gives muc 
valuable advice to the future Grape grower and full directions for the making of wine 
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in those years when nature anc cultural skill have combined to produce suitable Grapes, 
but his optimistic attitude is clearly evident from the following sentences which appear 
on p. ot after dealing with the selection of a site for a vineyard : “ 1 conclude that the 
vineyard should be planted on a slope facing south or south-east, so that it will be 
exposed to light and air but protected from the north and from the rainstorms of the 
west. I also conclude that if you have no such site you still plant a vineyard.” 


“The Science of ‘Turf Cultivation.” By R. P. Faulkner. 64 pp. 16 Illus. 
(Technical Press Ltd., Gloucester Road, Kingston, Surrey.) 7s. 6d 


The late Mr. Faulkner had a reputation as a practical gardener and groundsman 


This book (originally published as a series of articles in a monthly magazine) represents 
an atternpt to present the scientific background to a practical subject in popular form, 
Since Mr. Faulkner was not trained in science the book is something of an achievement, 
but the reader must beware of quite a number of rather inexact staternents. Specific 
reference is made to two of these, viz., on page 38 (on superphosphate) the phos- 
phorus is present as mono-calcic-phosphate and phosphoric acid,"’ and on page 56, 
“the leather jacket is the larva of ... Tipula oleracea.”” ‘The illustrations are not as 


clear as they might be, in particular some indication of the magnification of the seed 
pictures would have improved their value. 


“Unility Garden for Home Needs.” By A.G.L. Hellyer. Cr. 8vo. 152 pp 
Illus. (Collingridge.) 65 

This is a revised edition of War-teme Gardemng for Home Needs, a most useful little 
book published during the War. It deals not only with the culture of Vegetables and 
Fruit, but also with their preservation by bottling, drying and pickling. It has been 
brought up to date with recommendations of the iatest varieties while new cultural tech- 
miques are described, both in the fields of pest control and in the use of the invaluable 
John Innes composts. ‘This is a practical little book; the text is clear and easy to follow 
and it is supported by illustrations which seem to show clearly the points intended. It 
can be confidently recommended to those beginning gardening or taking over an allot- 


ment for the first urne 
P. M. SYNGE 


“Gardens and Gardening, 1950.”" Edited by F. A. Mercer and Roy Hay. 
Royal 8vo. 172 pp. Llus. (The Studio.) 155. 

It is pleasant to be able to welcome once again the Studio Gardemng Annual, a 
publication which has unfortunately remained eclipsed during the war and recent 
post-war years. The emphasis this year is placed firmly on the needs of the smaller 
garden and especially on the merits of shrubs and small trees for the labour saving 
garden. Mr. James Comber writes on Rhododendrons, Mr. F. Hanger on Shrubs and 
Climbers for Walls, Mr. George M. Taylor on Roses and their development during 
the past half-century, while the Fruit Garden is dealt with by Dr. H. B. 5S. Mont- 
gomery of East Malling under the title ‘Modernising the Fruit Garden Mr. J.M.S. 
Potter gives much useful advice on the choice of dessert Apples for a succession of 
fruit. The construction and repair of lawns is described by Mr. R. B. Dawson, the 
Director of the St. Ives Research Station. Mr. C. H. Curtis writes on carly flowering 
Chrysanthemums, a group of plants in which great advances have been made in recent 
years, Mr. T. Hay roams the world with his usual stumulating charm in search of choice 

rdy border plants and descnbes their introduction in an article of great interest. All 
the articles are authoritative and all contain sound practical advice which should make 
the volume helpful to many gardeners. It is lavishly illustrated in sepia gravure, which 
1s a pleasant medium but in this case much of the finer detail seerns to have been lost in 
a uniformly softening process. In this respect probably half-tone is a more satisfactory 
process for the reproduction of photographs of plants than is gravure, although the 
latter is probably the more suitable for reproductions of paintings. | also deprecate 
very strongly the habit of cutting the edges of photographs on the slant as in the one of 
Clematis Armandu and the page of Melittis and Phlox maculata. 


P. M. SYNGE 


“Vegetable and Flower Growing.” By Marion Huntbach. Demy 8vo. 
87 pp. Illus. (S.P.B.A. Supplies, Ltd., Wigton House, St. John Street, London, 
E.C.1.) 65. 

This little book is intended for the beginner in Horticulture and deals chiefly with 
vegetable growing, although there is a short section on the Flower Garden. Inevitably 
al a very bref and sketchy outline can be given in the space of 87 pages, but within 
these limits this little book appears to be practical and useful. 


The contents of this cotume ere copyright. For permission to of the articies 
epelicetion should be made to the 
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GENERAL MEETINGS lxxiti 


Award of Merit 
To Narcissus ‘Broadwater’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 8 for, o against). Raised 
and shown by Col. F. C. Stern, F.L.S., V.M-H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 
To Narcissus ‘Mulrany’ as a varietyjforfexhibition (votes 7 for, o against). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson 
To Narcissus ‘Petsamo’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 7 for, o against). Raised and 
shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
Daffodils Selected for Trial 
The following Daffodils were selected for trial at Wisley as varieties for garden 
decoration: 
Narcissus ‘Jenny’ and N. ‘Charity May’ shown by C. F. Coleman, Esq. 
Narcissus ‘Royal Mail,’ shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
Narcissus ‘Broadwater,’ shown by Col. F. C. Stern. 
Daffodils to be seen again 
The Committee expressed a desire to see the following Daffodils at a future meeting:— 
Narcissus ‘Heaven,’ shown by Messrs. H. M. & D. W. Gourlay, Tockington, or. 
Bristol. 
Narcissus ‘Irish Luck,’ shown by Messrs. Zandbergen-Terwegen, Sassenheim, 
Holland. 
Other Exhibits 
Narcissus ‘Bahram,’ N. ‘Beirut,’ N. ‘Matapan' and N. ‘White Empire,’ shown by 
Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
Narcissus triandrus aurantiacus, shown by H. Farmar, Esq., The Royal Cottage, Kew, 
Surrey. 
A sport from Narcissus ‘John Evelyn,’ shown by D. A. Lloyd, Esq., 34 Springfield 
Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8, was referred to the Scientific Committee. 
A Trumpet Daffodil with the corona split into five segments, shown by F. 5S. Neale, 
Esq., Berwick House, Shrewsbury, was referred to the Scientific Committee, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE— Mr. Gurney Winson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
thirteen other members present 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, for a group of Orchids. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath, for a group of Orchids. 

Award of Merit 
Laeliocattleya ‘Eva Robinson’ var. ‘Easter’ (Lc. ‘Ishtar’ x C. ‘Angus’) (votes g for, 
1 against), from Messrs. Black & Flory, Slough. 
Odontoglossum ‘Elise’ var. ‘Gloria’ (‘Ascania’ x triumphans) (votes 9 for, 1 against), 
from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 
Odontioda ‘Lita’ var. ‘Neon’ (Oda. ‘Marie Antoinette’ « Oda. Pittiae) (votes 11 for, 
© against), from Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath 
Brassocattleya ‘Juno’ (C. “Titrianae’ x Be. ‘Olympic’) (votes 11 fot, o against), from 
H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Preliminary Certificate 
Cymbidium ‘Dorama’ (‘Dorchester’ x ‘President Wilson’) (votes 11 for, o against), 
from McBean's Orchids Ltd., Cooksbridge, Sussex. 


JOINT IRIS COMMITTEE— Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., in the Chair and ten other 
members present. 

Exhibit 

Iris Watti (A.M. in 1938 as a tender plant) shown by C. W. Christie-Miller, Esq., 
Swyncombe House, Henley-on-Thames, 


ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Col. F. C. Sreen, O.B.E., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and nine other members present. 


Award Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Androsace pyrenaica as a hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House from C. H. 
Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex. 
Other Exhibits 
Anemone Pulsatilla var. ‘Red Repose’ from Messrs. Maurice Prichard & Sons, Lad., 
Riversiea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 
Primula denticulata ‘Ascot Hybrids’ Nos. 8, 59 and 65, from Messrs. Kibble & Clare, 
Ltd., Ascot Wood Nursery, Ascot, Berks. 
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APRIL 13, 1950 
NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE—Mr. E. A. Bow.ss, F.L.S., F.R.ELS., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and twenty-six other members present. 


The Peter Barr Memorial Cup 

It wes unanimously recommended that the Peter Barr Memorial Cup, which ws awarded 
annually to someone who has done good work on behalf of the Daffodil, should be 
awarded for 1950 to Mr. Herbert R. Barr. 


Awards Recommended: 
Gold Medal 
tN Mr. W. J. Dunlop, Dunrobin, Ballymena, Northern Ireland, for an exhibit of 
Jatlodils. 
To Mr. J. 1.. Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, Eire, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Barr & Sons, 11-13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Guy L. Wilson, The Knockan, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 
for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, Herts, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mesars. W. A. Constable, Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, Kent, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Major J. O. Sherrard, Shaw, Newbury, ks, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. RK. H. Bath, Led., Wisbech, Cambs., for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Alec Gray, Treswithian Daffodil Farm, Camborne, Cornwall, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 
To Messrs. ‘The Trenoweth Valley Flower Farm, Ltd., St. Keverne, Cornwall, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 

Silver Banksian Medai 
To Messrs. H. M. & D. W. Gourlay, The Down House, Tockington, nr. Bristol, for an 
exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. M. P. Kooper & Son, Ferndown, Dorset, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Messrs. Zandbergen- Tl erwegen, Sassenheim, Holland, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. G. Lubbe & Son, Oegstgeest, Holland, for a exhibit of Daffodils. 
‘To Messrs. Partridge & Lower, Starcross, Devon, for an exhibit of Daffodils. 
To Mr. Raymond Perks, Berrow, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset, for an exhibit of 
Daffodils. 

Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. Jefferson-Brown, 16 Merrilies Close, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, for an exhibit 
of Daffodils. 

Award of Merit 
To Narcissus “Tudor Minstrel,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 16 for, 8 against). 
Raised and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
To Naresssus ‘Firemaster,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 18 for, 3 against). Raised 
and shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 
To Narcissus ‘Glenshesk,’ as a variety for exhibition (votes 22 for, 1 against). Raised 
and shown by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 

Certificate of Preliminary Commendation 
To Narcissus ‘King's Ranson,’ shown by Mr. J. L. Richardson. 


Daffodils Selected for trial 


Narcissus ‘Roselene,’ shown by Mrs. E. A. Hanger, The Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, Wisley, was selected for trial as a variety for garden decoration. 


Other Exhibits 

Daffodils, shown by Mr. C. A. Jardine, 45 Percival Road, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Narcissus “Edith Amy’ and N. ‘Laddie,’ shown by Mrs. E. A. Hanger, The Royal 
Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley. 

Narcissus ‘Severn,’ shown by Dr. D. R. Acheson, Berkeley, Glos. 

Narassus ‘Spelibinder,’ N. ‘Rosario,’ N. ‘Moonstruck,’ and N. “Tornamona,’ shown 
by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS ixxv 


sour PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATION COMMITTEE—Mr. G. 
C.B.E., V.M.H.., in the Chair, and fourteen other members present. 
Exhibits 


*‘Brumas,’ shown by Mr. J. R. Bell, Southdown Nurseries, Cross in Hand, Sussex. 
A sport from Market Pink. 


APRIL 18, 1950 

SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE A. Bow.es, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H,., 
im the Chair, seven other members and Mr. Ocicvin-Granr (visitor) present. 
Large-flowered Ranunculus. Dr. W. B. Turrill reported that the Ranunculus collected 
in Morocco by Mrs. Scott-Moncrieff, of Halesworth, was R. spicatus, well figured in 
Bot. Mag. t. 458s. 

Specific Gravity of Gladiolus corms.— Mr. R. L.. Roberts, of Lansdale Drive, Enfield, sent 
8 note on some observations he had made on the specific gravity of corms of the large- 
flowered Gladioli. He found that (1) a dormant corm has a sp.gr. of approximately 
1°2/1°3; (2) during March and April the sp. gr. decreases to approximately 1-os/1-1. 
He suggests that this would account partially for the lack of timing of the Gladiolus, 


as an intake of water of about 12 per cent. is necessary before growth of the corm begins, ; 
and it eventually increases to 18 to 20 per cent. “If investigation shows this hypo- c 
thesis to be correct then it should be possible (1) to lay down a standard of curing (it 3 


may be shown that corms with too high a water content in the dormant state tend to 
rot) of corms. (2) To see if dormant disease in a corm not apparent from outside may 
be discovered by means of taking the sp. gr. (3) To assist in investigations into the 
timing of the flower. It may also be shown that the water content of a corm is not 
constant throughout the corm and it is possible that the flower direction faces the 
corm area that has the highest water content.” 

Paulownia Fortunei.—M. Dental sent an inflorescence and hotographs of the flowers 
of this rare tree, a native of S. China, from the south of wee ‘The flowers were 
unfortunately withered, but the photographs showed a large terminal panicle of hand- 
some spotted flowers. 

Grecian Plants, including severa) Orchids and an Allium from Greece, were shown by 
Mr. Ogilvie-Grant and were referred to Mr. Summerhayes for the identification of the 
Orchids and the Allium to Mr. Stearn 

Spotting of Rhododendron leaves.—-Dr. Turrill showed leaves of a Rhododendron from . 
his garden at Kew showing purple-brown spots between the veins not associated 
with either insect of fungus attack but suspected of having been caused by furnes from a 
nearby gasworks. f 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE —Mr. A. Cheal, in the Chair, and 
nine other members present. 
Exhibits 


A group of Strawberries ‘Royal Sovereign, Pinetree Strain,’ from Mr. H. S. Melbourn, 
Pinetree Farm, Cranborne, Wimborne, Dorset 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and cighteen 

other members present 

Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 

To Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Noordwyk, Holland, for an exhibit of Freesias. 
Silver Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Chilton, for an exhibit of Roses 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Tulips, 
Azaleas, etc 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Dianthus. 
To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Polyanthus. 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., North Mymms, for an exhibit ef Daffodils, 
Tulips and other hardy plants. 


Ixxvi PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


To Messrs. E. Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 
Cmeraras. 
To Messrs. E. Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Stourbridge, for an exhibit of 
Schizanthus and Primula malacotdes 
Banksian Medal 
To Mr. J. W. Read, Hockley, for an exhibit of Pansies 
Other Exhibits 
Anemones, Gentians, Polyanthus, from Mr. C. Newberry, Knebworth 
Polyanthus ‘Admiration,’ from C. H. Walkden, Esq., Mitcharn 
Primula pubescens ‘Karen Newberry,’ Aubrietias, Violas, from Old Welwyn Gardens, 
Welwyn 
Violas and Daffodils, from Mr. C. A. Jardine, Feltham. 


FPLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Anerconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and eighteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal 


To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of Japanese 
Cherries. 


Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 


j To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of Japanese Cherries and other 
i flowering trees and shrubs. 
Silver Flora Medal 
§ To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Lted., Crawley, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons and 
: other flowering trees and shrubs. 
: To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of rock garden 
H plants. 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Rhododendrons 
Lindley Medal 
: bY To Dr. C. N. Goulumy, Athens, for an exhibit of wild flowers collected on Mt. Parnes, 
Crreece 
Flora Medal 
: To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering trees 
$ and shrubs 
To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and rock 
garden plants 
: To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents 
: To Old Court Nurseries, Colwall, Malvern, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and 
shrubs. 
f To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden 
4 plants and shrubs 
; ‘To Messrs. Robinson, Eltham, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
; To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs 


To Messrs. Sale & Son, Ltd., Wokingham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of rock garden 
plants 
‘To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and shrubs 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of aromatic foliage plants 
Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Carlile, Twyford, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
To MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of rock garden plants 
Cultural Commendation 
To Mr. G. P. Baker, Hillside, Oakhill Road, Sevenoaks, for an exhibit of Paeonia Clusti. 
Other Exhibits 
Helleborus viridis, exhibited by J. W. Baker, Esq., ‘Daydawn,’ Wickham Bishops, 
Witham, Essex 
Paulowma Fortune, exhibited by Messrs. J. B. Dental & Cie, Pepinieres du Litonal, 
Route de Cannes, Golfe-Jaun 
Prunus Jacquemontii, P. serrulata ‘Imosé,’ exhibited by Capt. Collingwood Ingram, 
Benenden, Kent 
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WEED ERADICATION IN TURF 


Contains 2:4D in its most effective form 


EFFICIENT AND wits 


2/6 size sufficient for 1,440 sq. ft. 
E CO N 0 M CA L 11/- size sufficient for 7,200sq. ft. 
WILL NOT INJURE 


1 gallon mixed with water and 


used in power sprayer is 
GRASS 


sufficient to treat 4 acres. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM BRANCHES OF 


THE HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


43-762 
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DESTROY 
GREEN FLY BLACK FLY 


AND 


MOST PLANT BUGS 


WITH 


RICHARDS’ 


COMPOUND 


2/6 SIZE MAKES SO PINTS OF SPRAY 
also available in Gallons 


Particulars and Supplies 
from 
G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 
234 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1 Tel. HOP 0376 


THE 
TECHNICAL PRESS LTD. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
NOTEBOOK 
Aa encyclopae« dia of information for 
the use of Studentsa, Nurserymen and 
all interested in Flower, Fruit and 
Vegetable Culture. Originally com- 
piled by the late J. C. Newsuam, F.1.s., 


runs. Fourth edition revised by 
W. E. u.8.£., 
Pasa, etc. 40 113 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


THE SCiENCE OF TURF 
CULTIVATION 
A scientific work on modern methods 
of production of Grass for Lawns, 
Sports Grounds, Parks, Golf Courses, 
Bowling Greens, ete. By A. P. 
Favixner, with a Foreword by 
Martin Sutton. 104 pages Ilus- 
trated. Net 7s. 6d. 


GLOUCESTER RD., KINGSTON HILL, 
SURREY 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Commercial Glasshouses 


Their Construction and Heating 
(Bulletin 115) 25. (2s. 2d.) 


Salad Crops under Glass 
(Bulletin 143) ts. (18. 2d.) 


Bee-hives 


The type and qualities at present 
availab 


(Bulletin 144) 9d. (10d.) 


Prices um brackets include portage) 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.a; 439 
Onford Street, Landon, (Post Orders: P.O. 
Bea $69, London, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, 2; yo King Street, Manchester, 2; 2 
Edmund Street, Birmungheam, y 1 St. Andrew's 
Cresent, Cardiff, Tower Lane, Bristol, 1; fo 


Chichester Street, Belfast or through any Book- 
seller 


MECONOPSIS and 
PRIMULAS 


Meconopsis Bailey! 17,6 per doz. 
peis Pr 27/6 per doz 
Meconopsis Villosa 27/6 per doz 

Primulas : 6 choice varieties 
12 well-known varieties 166 

Boch 

6 easily-grown varieties 


All large plants to flower next year. 


Hardy borders: 50 border plants 4400 
Cl, <7 15 0 

with plan 


Rockery Collections : 
12 choice varieties, including 2 gentians 14/- 
12 easily grown varieties including 1 gentinn 12/- 
Both, all different 25/- 


Gentians : 1 each of 6 varietios - 
Order now for Autumn Planting 
Orders under 30, - add 1 6 for packing and postage. 


Let us plan and fil! your Border. Plan and 
estimates free. 


Write for Plant 


H. G. & P.M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Phone: Garston (Watford) 2098. 
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PRESENTING THE 


ROTARY HOE 


USE ON CULTIVATED GROUND [rac ODEL 


The Colwood Model 

‘RA Rotary Hoe is a new 
tool designed for growers who 
prefer the principle of rotary 
tillage rather than using static 
implements. The machine is light 
and easy to handle, its narrow width 
making it particularly suitable for 
use on intensively cultivated ground. 
The power is supplied by a 1.2 h.p. 
4-stroke Villiers engine, and a 
specially designed gearbox gives 
three forward speed ranges. 


Write for illustrated leaflet ‘RA’ to: 
DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, LONDON, S.E.20 « SYDenham 5161/3 


CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 7 55 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7}ins; 
Eaves 6 ft. Oins. Width: 
7 ft. 10} ins. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with slicing 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erec- 
tion booklet. To pre- 
vent damage to glass, 
metal panels are fitted 
at ground level ali 
round. 

Also available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 
Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - BRAINTREE ~ ESSEX 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD ~ LEICESTER 
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= OR HAZEL TEAK WOVEN WOOD 
ATTLES. NOT CREOSOTED 
OR DEAL CRES'T'O 


FENCING AND GATES OF EVERY 
TYPE SUPPLIED AND FIXED 
INCLUDING TENNIS COURT SURROUNDS 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
Southdown Works, South Street, 
LEWES. TEL: 456 EST: 1922 


MARK ALL — BEST PLANTS 
“SERPENT Permanent (Lead) 


LABELS 


They last 100 years 
Neat Legible Unobtrusive 
Self-attaching Inexpensive Everlasting 
Printed labels to order (any names), from 3 does 72 
Label blanks from 2 6 dos, 16 - 100 
No. 1. Label-machine now available: 15. 


Catalogue and free label (any name) 
THE “SERPENT LABEL FACTORY 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


4 


why, year after 
year, our Roses 
gain premier hon- 
ours—why they are chosen for the finest 
gardens in the land and why Rose 
enthusiasts eagerly await our new 
varieties 

The answer is—a lifetime spent ir 
the cultivation of Quality Roses, close 
association with the world’s greatest 
Rose Hybridists and supervision which 
controls the despatch of only the finest 
stock 

Good reasons why, if you are seeking 
Send 


Roses of Highest Quality, you 
COLOUR CATALOSUE 

WHEATC Ke F T 

Selected ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


FINEST SURREY 


LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John innes Formula 

{ Particulars free 

3 OHNSTON BROS. 


PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Don’t forget! 
the 

Break-point 

is 545 Ibs. 


Cheaper then string 


ger then rope . 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Ineulated, water) rout packing, fencing, 
borUculture, aerials, ot 
PER MIN. QUANTITY 
55 MILE CON 1,000 fr 20 


tte ( pad Send tee tree 
Dept. 10, ¢ o STREETS, 110 Ole Broad St., London E.0.2 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.! 
TERminus 6394 


For Every 
Spraying Purpose 


Solo speeds.—simplifies— 
Limewashing. Creosoting. insecticides, 
etc Money back guarantee. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


olo Biss 
ONE MAN SPRAY 


F.N.P. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
(Dept, R.M.) 00, Gracechurch Street, Lenden, E.C.3 


WHEATCROFT BROS. on ROSES.. 
ape 
be 
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Liberate your lawn! 


You can free your lawn from the 
curse of weeds by using SHELL WEED- 
KILL—2, 4-D in a very efficient and 
economical form. Most common 
weeds of turf can be thus controlled 
without effort. SHELL WEED-KILL is 
absorbed through the leaves, even- 
tually the cells break down and the 
whole weed collapses and rots away 
—without harm to the surrounding 
grass ; moreover, bare patches can 
be resown immediately after treat- 
ment. SHELL WEED-KILL may be 
applied with best effect any time 
between now and September. All 
you need is a fine-rosed can and a 
fine day. 

8 oz. treats 600 sq. ft. 
Do « «. 
Igal. ,, 1,330 sq. yds.... 


2/6 
4/6 
20/ - 
Sgal. ,, 6,650 sq. yds.... 85/- 


FOR WEED-FREE LAWNS 


The majority of Shell Sprays are available 
in both large and small containers, to 
meet the requirements of all sizes of 
gardens and orchards. 

Shell Garden Advisory Service answers. 
without charge, any questions on the 
control of plant pests and diseases 
Please send queries with stamped and 
addressed envelope to the address below 
A useful month ~- by~- month spraying 
calendar may also be had free on request 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 


(pisTaisutoas 


Dept. (N.21), 112. Strand, London, W.C.2 


“Clipper Cargo has 


brought us good will 


and repeat orders’ 


MR. F. BROOKS, Export Manager of a 
famous internationa! clothing firm, says this 
about Clipper Cargo, Pan American's swift 
air delivery service ' 


= LIPPER CARGO Aas delivered on time many of our 
Coo that required aimost impossible delivery 
schedules. And the C.O.D. and collect services have 
released considerable working capital for production. 
By providing this fast overseas delivery, we have built 
good will for ourselves and our distributors — and repeat 
orders have follawed!” 

Learn how your company can make more moncy 
by using Pan American the airline that carries 
more overseas cargo than any other airline in the 
world. Call your Shipping Agent, or Pan American 
Clipper Cargo, Princes Arcade, 190 Piccadilly, $.W.1 
(WHltehall 3311) 


What Clipper Cargo offers 
1 Largest and fastest air cargo service to 
world markets 
Scheduled daily flights including all-cargo 
Clippers 
3 Your space is guaranteed when you book 


Lower insurance rates 


Collection by P.A.A. transport in London 
area (including railway termini) 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


we 
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BAMBOO 
CANES 


WAMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK off per 100 


a 8. 

Thin Med Stowt Ex. Stout 
. Be .. . 
.. née. B- 
Nik. .. .. Be »- s- 
Sam... Be .. Be .. .. Be 
.. B-.. @- .. &- 
B- .. @- .. 
skh. B- .. @- . &- 


For orders up to odd postage. 
C. Pd. neerest Stovien C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


“SIXTH FLUSH” 
From one of our Growers in Dorset 


STONORS 


MUSHROOM COMPOST 


We ensure sucoes: all the year round. All ready for 
spawning No composti Ne manure neces- 
sary No emell No trow (Cae be grown any- 
where Complete substitute for Stable Manure 

in. depth required. Large bag (about 4 
teshels), 36°-; mexttum bag (about 2 bushels), 20/-; 
complete with spawn. | Bushel for 12 6, including spewn 


POULTMURE 


The mast efficient as well as the most economical organic, 
better than Stable Manure, used by the leading gardeners 
througheat the owt, 27. per owt, 
18 ©; Hib, 106, 63 
for of | ton and over 
Cart. paid England and Wales only. 


POULTMURE 


COLLEGE!) ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


USE 
MURFUME 


SMOKES 


The Modern Method 
ef controlling pests 
ja the Greenhouse 
MURFUME DOT SMOKES 
for Tomato Moth and other 
Caterpillars, White Fly, 
Capsid, Thrips, etc. 
MURFUME AZOBENZENE SMOKES 
for Red Spider and Red 
Spider Eggs. 
MURFUME 8.H.C. SMOKES 
for Green Fly, Black Fly, 
White Fiy, Capsid, Leaf 
Miners, Earwigs, Thrips, 
etc., etc. 


The simplest and most efficient way 
of fumigacion 


Available from your local seedsman 


“JAURPHY 


COMPANY “iTEO 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD 
HERTFORDSHIRE 


Perrect and borders are 
assured with Artificial Rain 
systems, however dry the weather. Write 
for full information. 


B.O.1.L. Artificial Rain System 


Bairtisn Overwead leaication Lro. 
UPPER HALLIFORD SHEPPERTON MIDDLESEX 
Tel: Sunbury 30778 Cables: irrigation, Shepperton 
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BARN CLOCHES 


There's no surer or nter way of stepping-up 
GARDEN PRODUCTIVITY than by the wise use 
of Chase Cloches. Please write for fuller details. 


THE LARGE BARN | 
24 ins. long, 22 ims. wide, 19 ins. high. / 
The Large Barn is invaluable for tall 
growing crops on account of its liberal ao’ KX 4 
amount of headroom. The side glasses bo 


are 12 ins. high as against the Low } 
Barn's 6 ins. In all Barn patterns a i = 
roof glass can be instantly removed to 
afford access to crops without lifting 
or weakening the cloche. 


Pack of 8 (16 ft. run) £23.17.6 
Case of 24 (48 ft. run) £10.17.6 
Box deposit charge 10/— extra, returnable. 


R CREATES COMPOST THAT’ FEEDS’ 
Q.R. works with Nature, changing your vegetable anc garden waste 
in a few weeks into rich, sweet smelling compost which is a real nt 
food and not merely inert extra humus. (Q.R. is non-chemical and 
+ greatly encourages the action of micro-organisms. Wortmes 4 


teem in Q.R. Compost, a sure sign of its life-giving properties 
R. is the most economical compost-maker 


COMPOST MAKER Packets 1/6 and 3/9 post tree and Ib cartons 9/6. 
NEW CHASE CATALOGUE FULLY ILLUSTRATED FREE ON REQUEST 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MDX. 


Also bottles 10/6 (half 
gallon) carr. paid. 


Read all about “ Liquid*Manure Gardening” in 
the 128 pp. illustrated book at 1/- post free. 
LIQUINURE SALES, 
SOREHAMWOOD, HERTS. 


EFFICIENT. 
CLEAN, CHEAP 


xV 


| = LIQUINURE 
J LIQUID PLANT FOOD | 
| 
FOR GENERAL USE 1/6 and 3/- 
bottles 
PERFECTLY BALANCED 
at jd. per gallon. 
|| 


Pive Minutes from hall 


Smail Garden Shop 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Bedding Plants. 
Climbing Plants, Vegetable Planes. Fertilizers, 
insecticides, and Garden Sundries. 


W. SMAIL, The Garden Shop, 


44 46 PALMER ST., WESTMINSTER, $.W.! 
ABBey 44277 


One minute from St. janes Park Station. 
Pive Minutes from Hall 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
rs to the leading Nurserymen and 
orticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fieids. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
to truck loads. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Mar!. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 

Telephone: 3059 


ACME™° LABELS 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON.- RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


AS USED IN THE RHS. GARDENS 
AT WILEY, 
N.RS. TRIAL GROUNDS, L.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCILS 


NOTICE ANO COMMEMORATION 
PLATES, ANY SIZE, ANY WORDING 


Price List from 
PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTD., 
, CROWN BUILDINGS, CROWN STREET, 
LONDON. 5.6.5 


jant support 


for the 


RIVAL 
PLANT STAKE 
NO TYING NO STICKS 
Particulars from 


H. J. GREENWOOD & CO. 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
Phone: Bracknell 475 


STRAWSON 


TIMBE R-FRAMED 


GLASSHOUSES 


We are once more in 4 position to supply (against 
licences) any type and size of (ilasshouse for 
Essential Food Production purposes and shall be 
happy to send estimates and full particulars on 
receipt of enquiries. (Where umber permits are 
not evailable we can build in Licence-free 
Empire Hardwoods 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 
pert of the country et short notice. 
Write for Lant RH. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Buiiders of Good Glasshouses since 1892. 


HORLEY SURREY 


METALDEHYDE 


BRITISH MADE 


KILLS SLUGS & SNAILS 


METALDEHYDE has also many uses in 
the home as a safe solid fuel. 
Trade Enquiries to 
H. R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements inn, LONDON, W.C.2 


WILTON HOTEL 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


(Opposite Continental Section Victoria 
Station) 


5 Minutes Horticultural Hall. 


Underground and Buses 


to all parte of Londoa. 
for Bumoces Con venient Comfort- 


or Pleasure 


Telegrams Tuffate, Sowest, London.” 
Telephone: Victoria 2026-7 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


(SPECIALITY) 


THORN - PROOF PRUNING GLOVES. 
Soft and pliable, in al! sizes, and as 
supplied to the Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920. 
Write or Cell 


ADA EVERITT, Glove Maker 
28 OAKLEY GARDENS, CHELSEA, $.W.3 
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THE WAY 
TO THE ISLAND 


ROM Waterloo to the 


hedges used to be Isle of Wight you will 


” see our Nurseries just 
Up and down steps, stretching front the line for nore than 
this way and that! Now this a mile, a large area stocked 
Electric Hedge Cutter, with its with a choice to meet 
extension handle, makes it a rd een : 
quick easy job. it is ten times 
faster than hand trimming and and Fruit trees; Perennials 4 
results are better, even in un- and Alpines; Hedging and i 
skilled hands. Cuts growth up : 
to half inch thick. Supplied for Conifers; Climbers and : 
all standard voltages also for Wall Plants; Trees and ‘ 
12v. car batteries, or TARPEN Shrubs. F 
Portable Generators. 
(For farm hedges ask — our We describe them al! in our 
heavy duty Hedgemaster.’’) Planter'’s Handbook and will 
Granted Award of Merit R.HS., send you a copy on request. ‘ 

July, 1949. 

Prices 
von SoS 


Jack 


Brivsh Made 


TarpenTrimmer | f Woking 
3 Piease write for full porticulons 
TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
(Dept. G) Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, GEO. JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 


London, $.W.3. NURSERIES), WOKING, SURREY 


Tel. : KENsingten 349! (7 lines). 


“These high 


W/LLIAM LORD (LEeps) LTD. 


Polyenthus Nurseries, 
WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, NR. LEEDS 


POLYANTHUS 


Strong young plants which will give a bewildering display of mixed 
bloom next Spring. Mixed colours only. 


7/6 for 25, 25/- for 100. 
Well packed and carriage paid. 


COLLECTION OF 12 ROCK PLANTS 
Fine plants to give a succession of bloom between July and October. 
All named and wrapped separately. 
Packing and carriage paid, 
12/6 a dozen. 


Ask for emonthly mailing list. Carriage and pecking free for Cash with order. 
Speciol rates for large quentities. 


Just to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of all 
PLANTS and CROPS in Garden, Greenhouse 
and Nursery there is nothing quite like 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH in 
‘BALANCED " SOLUBLE FORM! 
Economical Safe Effective. 

Obtainable everywhere in 6d. pkts., 3/-, 4/-, & 10/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 

a A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 


rinted by Spottiewoods, Ballantyne & Oo. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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